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CORK-W ORK. 
O those of our readers who have never seen 
or even heard of the beautiful and curious 
articles of ornament produced from common cork, 
the title of this paper will bring no very great 
promise of interest. But by the more favored 
ones, who have somewhere seen, either at home 
or abroad, the exquisite models of celebrated 
ruins, churches, tombs, monuments, castles, and 
cottages, made entirely from this material, a few 
simple directions for the work will be welcomed 
with eagerness. 

A gentleman of high cultivation in Phila- 
delphia has given much time and attention to 
this art, and has now in his own parlor some very 
perfect specimens of his successful handiwork. 
One is a model of the ruins of the Coliseum, 
perfect in all its detail and proportion, with its bro- 
ken and crumbiing walls well represented by the 
inequalities and natural roughness of the cork 
itself. The extreme width of the model is about 
ten inches, and height about six, with the re- 
mains of columns, arches, windows, galleries, 
etc., all accurate copies of the original. A little 
green moss has been neatly gummed on, and adds 
much to the effect, as it repre- 
sents the ivy and other creeping 
vines said to be now growing 
over the decaying walls of the 
great ruin itself. ; 

Another equally beautifal- 
model which the same artist has 
completed is Melrose Abbey, 
with its traceried windows and 
broken walls. 

And still another, quite dif- 
ferent, more simple, but very 
beautiful and striking, is the 
tomb of Edward the Black 
Prince, with an effigy of the 
knight in armor reposing on the 


top. Many others equally won- 

derful have been produced by the 9 
same ingenious and tasteful art- R » 
ist ; and he is now engaged upon va 
an elaborate miniatare model of ,~ \% 
Windsor Castle, which, when 7 
completed, will be the greatest «&, 


work of all. if 

In this art models or pictures < 
of the subjects chosen, assisted 
perhaps by descriptions of the 
proportions and parts, are suffi- 
cient guides. But to the begin- 
ner we would recommend the 
simplest subjects: a rustic cot- 
tage, bridge, or perhaps a rural 
church, will be the best for prac- 
tice. When a certain amount 
of proficiency has been attamed, 
it will be no great matter to ad- 
vance to higher themes, until by 
gradual steps the most elaborate 
designs may be attempted with- 
out fear of failure. 

Some idea of the beauty and value of these 
carvings may be gathered from the fact that the 
owner of the works we have mentioned -has re- 
fused three hundred dollars for his Melrose Ab- 
bey, and a like sum for the model of the Coli- 
senm. 

In this study no tools are required except a 
sharp penknife and a glue-pot. The waste and 
refuse pieces of common cork will-all be of use; 
but for the walls of buildings the cork eut from 
the block into sheets. will be most desirable, and 
can be procured from the importers or cork- 
cutters, 

We will suppose that the model chosen by the 
bezinner is a rural church, with Gothic windows 
and tapering spire. The first thing will be to 
decide on ihe size; say nine inches in length, 
and about four and a half in width, with the 
windows and spire accurately proportioned. The 
cork for the side walls must be cut first into pieces 


as large as the block or sheet will allow, making. | 


the edges smooth and square. If it is too small 


for the entire side wall piece it out with the frag- | 
ments, joining them neatly together with thin | 


glue. 

The proper thickness for the cork used in the 
walls is about one-half or even one-quarter of an 
inck, and the smoothest cork should always be 
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chosen for this work. When the required size 
has .been obtained, square it smoothly to the 
shape called for, having the two side walls ex- 
actly alike. Next mark out with a black-lead 
pencil the shapes of the windows, and then cut 
them with a penknife, making the opening 
smaller on the inner side, but slanting outward- 
ly; especially in the sill the slope is very consid- 
erable, and in Gothic windows should never be 
flat or square, 

For the moulding around the windows cut out 
small rims of cork, as nearly as possible like your 
pattern, and glue them on at a proper distance 
from the outer edges; the glass is to be formed 
of thin sheets of mica, glued on the inside, and 
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For pattern and oe see Supplement, 
o. L, Fig. 1. 


the tracery for the tops of the windows ‘can. be | 
formed of tiny shavings of cork cut out by the: | 
pattern, and glued in place upon the mica. Any 
architectural drawing of this style of building will -| 
be a sufficient guide. The appearance of stained 
glass can be given by gumming dark crimson 
paper on the inside over the mica. 
The gables are next prepared in like manner, | 
with doors, triplet windows, etc., as the pattern | 
may require. | 
When the walls are ready to be joined, a small | 
board, neatly covered with green cloth or baize, | 
will be the most suitable base on which to mount | 
it. The four walls may now be set up and joined 
with glue; or if not sufficiently firm, small splints 
of wood, shaven so as to fit into the inner cor- 
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| ners, will be of service to strengthen and support 


the edifice. The roof comes next, and can be 
made either of smooth, seasoned wood, about a 
sixteenth of an inch thick, or of bookbinder’s 
board: the former is, however, the better of the 
two. Cut the board large enough to extend well 
over the edges of the walls, so as to form eaves; 
glue one side firmly along the gable ends, and 
then fit the peak of the other side, and fasten it 
in like manner. A roof with a high pitch adds 
much to the tasteful appearance of a rustic 
church, and will therefore be found most desira- 
ble in the cork model. 

If there is to be a steeple, the tower or base of 
the spire should be formed of small pieces cut so | 
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For pattern and description see Supple- 
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as to fit the slopes of the roof, and built up in the 
same way that a mason joins bricks or square 
blocks in a wall, When it is square and flat on 
top, and just above the peak of the roof, the ta- 
pering spire should start from this foundation, 
with a round or eight-sided piece of cork, whose 
four opposite sides are exactly the size of the | 
square base on which it is to be glued. ‘This 
will form the first layer, and the next one must 
be of the same shape, but a trifle smaller ; this, 
in. turn, will be covered with another still less, 
and so on until it approaches a point. 

It will be much better to form this spire sep- 
arately from the tower, gluing each layer firmly 
into its place; when all are joined shave them 
carefully, so as to form the proper slope, causing 
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it to end in a graceful point; it may then be 
glued on to the base, and. thus the main part of 
the design is completed. Common bottle corks 
of various sizes are best for spires and columns. 

The outside ornaments—a cross or vane for 
the point of the spire, the buttresses, porches over 
the entrances, mouldings around the doors, eaves, 
etc., may now be added ; and finally, the roof may 
be colored with a little Vandyke brown or burned 
umber, mixed either in turpentine or oil; a sin- 
gle coat will be sufficient, and if a rough ap- 
pearance is desired a little fine sand may be 
dusted over while the oil paint is still wet. 

In case no large sheets of cork are within 
reach, small pieces of waste cork can be used for 
the purpose, by cutting them into square blocks 
of any size, only observing that they must fit 
smoothly on the edges; they can then be built 
up like mason-work with a little glue to join 
them. Be careful in all this work that the glue 
is not allowed to appear on the outside. 

Corinthian columns are made by gluing to- 
gether bottle corks until the proper height is ob- 
tained, and then carving with a sharp knife to 
imitate the fluted sides, with square blocks for 
the bases and capitals, 

Another variety of cork-work 
is the landscape, or pictured 
style. In this fine shavings of 
the cork are used, being cut into 
shapes to represent a castle, a 
light-house with rocks near by, 
a bridge, perhaps, or whatever 
else may be chosen to form the 
design. 

A little idea of perspective will 
be necessary, and the objects 
should be arranged, and fastened 
with gum-arabic on to a piece of 
white card-board, and the sky 
slightly tinted in water-colors for 
a back-ground. ‘The irregular 
edges will increase the resem- 
blance to distant hills, and sharp 
edges of thicker cork will repre 
sent the objects in the fore- 
ground, 

When the picture is finished 
it can be framed and hung up, 
or used to ornament the lid of a 
fancy box or table-top, according 
to the taste or wish of the artist. 

In these landscapes no attempt 
is made to imitate Nature in the 
variety of colors; the whole pic- 
ture will wear the sombre shade 
of the cork itself, but the gen- 
eral effect is very pleasing not- 
withstanding, and the thin, 
rough shavings of the cork, 
showing the light back-ground 
through the interstices, give a 
good idea of brown autumnal 
forests, when gracefully grouped 
in front or on the sides of the 
picture. 

With these simple directions we trust many 
of our readers will be induced to attempt this 
new species of architecture and landscape scen- 
ery; and although, like all things that are worth 
doing at all, it may require considerable time 
and much patient experiment to insure perfect 
success, yet perseverance will at last be reward 
ed, with a result that will delight the eye of every 
visitor to their parlors. 

It may not be generally known that cork is 
not indigenous, but is the soft, elastic bark of a 
species of oak that grows abundantly in the south- 
ern part of France, Spain, and Italy. When the 
tree is fifteen years old the barking is commenced, 


| and is repeated at intervals of eight years, the 


bark improving with every operation.. The cork 
is stripped from the tree in July and August; it 
is then piled up in water under heavy stones to 
flatten it, after which it is fire-dried and packed 
in bales for exportation. The cork-cutters divide 
the sheets of cork in narrow strips, and after cut- 
ting them the proper length round them with a 
thin, sharp-bladed knife into a cylindrical form. 
Spanish black is prepared from the burned“par- 
ings of cork; and suberic acid is obtained from 
it by the long-continued action of nitric acid. 
The cork-tree and the uses of its bark were known 
to the Greeks and Romans 
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WHOLESOMENESS OF WORK. 
J ABOR is not only a moral but a physical 
necessity, and no one dispensing with it 
can preserve his health of body or mind, Each 
organ is endowed with the power of executing 
its peculiar functions on the sole condition of 
their regular performance, If the muscles, the 
stomach, and the brain are not made to act, 
they will in more or less tine lose their capac- 
ity of motion, digestion, and thought. The 
whole human machinery must be kept system- 
atically occupied in the various work to which 
it is adapted, or it will become useless from 
rust or shrinkage. 





The stomach, having a watchful guardian in | 


the appetite, is not in much danger of suffer- 
ing for the want of sufficient beef and pudding, 
although it may be often damaged by either 


undue quantity or improper quality of what it | 


feeds on. ‘The muscles can not be totally neg- 
lected; for the most indolent of human beings 
is unable to dispense altogether with motion 


and locomotion, although they not seldom are | 


seriously injured by insufficient or improper ex- 
ercise. 

The brain is, of all the organs, most apt to 
suffer from want of action. It is strange, when 
we hear so much of the ill consequences of the 


excess of intellectual labor, we should hear no- | 


thing of the more fatal effects of its deficiency. 
Where one man or woman is injured by too 


much exercise of the brain there are a hundred | 


men and women who suffer in consequence 
of too little. ‘There are victims undoubtedly 


of mental indolence to be found among both, | 


bat they abound in greater number in the fe- 
male sex. This difference is by no means to 
be attributed to any original superiority of men- 
tal or bodily strength on the part of man, but 
to certain social rules of an entirely arbitrary 
character. There is the absurd idea among 
that class which terms itself respectable that 
women, or rather ladies—for they have aban- 
doned the honest name with the true nature 
of their sex—should do nothing. This false 
notion of the becomingness of a want of occu- 
pation, being confined in its application to the 
female sex, is the obvious reason that it sup- 
plies the chief victims of intellectual vacuity. 


The men of the same class are seldom without | 


some vocation or other; and although they are 
by no means generally so devoted to work of 
any kind, either mental or bodily, as to suffer 
from its excess, they are saved from that utter 
emptiness with which the brains of their wives 
and sisters are allowed to collapse. 

We are familiar with what is generally urged 
in favor of our genteel do-nothings. We are 
told that the ordinary duties of a respectable 
domestic establishment are quite sufficient to 
fully occupy their faculties of body and mind. 
Births, christenings, and the matronly epochs 
of vaccination, measles, hooping-cough, pick- 
ling, and preserving, together with the supervi- 
sion of Patrick and John and the Bridgets and 
Marys, are undoubtedly serious obligations, and 
require for their proper fulfillment a good deal 
of mental and physical effort. Granting that 
such households as all young ladies aspire to 
would supply them with the labor essential to 
health, we would remind them, and call the 
numerous old maids and disappointed wives of 
their acquaintance as witnesses, of the fallacy 
of presuming that every woman marries when 
and how she wills. Even if the desired “ es- 
tablishment” should be secured, allow us to ask 
if the female do-nothing is likely to have the 
capacity or the inclination to perform its du- 
ties ? 

Three-fourths of the diseases peculiar to wo- 


men, whether married or single, may be traced | 


to the want of proper and regular mental occu- 
pation. The empty life led by most women 
who boast themselves to belong to the better 
class of society is not only thus the dullest of 
all existences but the most dangerous. The 
mind, for want of the proper direction which 
the regalar performance of some social duty 
can alone give, either turns in upon itself and 
is tormented by its own presence, or, taking 
some devious way, is lost forever. Hysteria, 
insanity, and the various nervous disorders, the 
syinptoms of which are vague and uncertain, 


but the consequences sure and fatal, owe their | 


origin in most cases to the common practice 
of bringing up our young ladies, as they de- 
light to call themselves, to do nothing. The 


remedy for this prevalent female indolence is | 


not to be found among any of these lackadai- 
sical apologies for work devised by Fashion. 
Crochet or worsted-work will do nothing to- 
ward invigorating or reviving body or soul. A 
thorough change in the views of parents is re- 
quired. They must abandon the idea that their 
female children, unlike their male ones, are to 
be bronght up to do nothing. ‘They should 
_ impress their daughters as their sons at an 
early period with the necessity of having a cer- 
taiz vocation in life, and educate them accord- 
ingly. If Tom has a passion for hardware, and 
is to be gratified, we can see x0 reason why 


| Mary, with a fondness for dry goods, should not 
| have the chance of being indulged. That there 
should be no mistake as to our opinions on so 
grave a subject we here deliberately advise all 
parents to bring up their daughters to some 
occupation or other, whether it be one of trade, 
commerce, the professions, art, science, or lit- 
erature. Whatever it may be it will certainly 
not render the women less fit for any future 
maternal or household duty, however great or 
absorbing it may prove, The tone of mind 
acquired by systematic discipline for a fixed 
purpose is conducive to the proper perform- 
ance of all work. Of this we are at least as- 
sured—that there would be fewer delicate, suf- 
fering women, if they could be persuaded to be- 
| lieve with us in the ‘* wholesomeness of work.” 








UNAUTHORIZED TORMENTORS. 

NE might easily make out a scale of tor- 

mentors from zero upward to any imag- 
inable extent. Some of these, however, could 
claim Nature as a permissive authority at least 
| for their incursions on your peace. Mosqui- 
toes, fleas, and the like, get their living in this 
| way. Itis their business, and you submit after 
| doing your best to extinguish them, At.the 
other extreme you have human beings who are 
devoted to this same work. It is their trade, 
| and in some cases their profession, For in- 
| stance, there is the old-fashioned schoolmaster, 
| who considered it the ‘ whole duty of man” to 
| flog boys. By original constitution he had a 
| singular aptitude that way, and by vigorous 
| practice he overloaded the bias thereunto till 
| nine-tenths of his being took up quarters in his 
| rightarm. He still lingers among us, the relic 
of the feudal age of teaching. But he is not 
| alone. There are the housemaids, the kitchen- 
| servants, public officials, and sundry others, who 
are tormentors de jure. Doubtless they have 
| much to provoke them, and, without any aid 
from charity, we can forgive many of their petty 
annoyances. 

But there are certain social tormentors it is 
hard to excuse, They take pleasure in your 
pain—often trivial pain, it is true, but pain nev- 
ertheless. ‘They come upon you unawares, at 
inopportune times, when you are least fit to 
show patience—at the breakfast-table when you 
are nervous, at the dinner-table after a day of 
worry—and they get hold of you by their small 
arts, stick to you, and make sharp incisions in 
your tender skin, Their favorite art is pecking 
| at you. A slight touch, a hint, a keen sugges- 
tion, a finger laid on an unpleasant memory ; 
that is all, but that is much—quite too much for 
your mood. ‘True character is very sensitive 
to recollections, and this they understand when 
they remind you of your boyhood’s follies, of 
the many thrashings you got at school, of your 
dullness, or, later in life, of the way you were 
jilted and fooled. They deal in all your minor 
misfortunes, in the little scrapes you accident- 
ally fell into, the small mud-puddles you stepped 
into with a splash when you were running very 
fast on the highway of life, your eyes looking 
elsewhere. Of course they do this for your 
good, and it is vain for you to wish, with Tony, 
that they would let you and your goodness 
alone. 

These unauthorized tormentors are an im- 
mense class, distributed throughout society, 
working hard at their occupation which is nev- 
er gone, but always going in the direction of 
your feelings. To say nothing of the baser 
sort—of the Quilps, the Bombas, the Neros— 
what a fruitful race the subalterns of torment 
are, and how widely spread! Almost every 
man has a score of them, some of whom are 
advisers ever on the alert for a crevice into 
which they may insert a word of guidance ; 
others who operate in shy signals—a gentle 
shake of the head, a pressure of the lips, or a 
shrug of the shoulders; some who stand up 
boldly in your pathway, and afterward come 
back recrnited upon you with the terrible re- 
frain of Told you so; others who confine them- 
selves to & pantomime that is any thing else 
than a dumb show to your feelings. They 
| never take your level; you must take theirs. 
They never consult your sympathies; for this 
would be making you a party to your own wel- 
fare—the last thing that ever occurs to them, 
In the number you sometimes have a prolific 
talker, who multiplies words with an amazing 
reach of achievement. He is a believer in the 
weight of words—so many, so much avoirdu- 

18, 

The unauthorized tormentor, little as one 
would suppose, is sometimes a true friend ; only 
| he insists on being a friend after a manner of 
his own, which you can’t help resisting, and, in 
unlucky moments, resenting. One can bear the 
eccentricities of genius; they are afar off, like 
the perturbations of a planet in its orbit; but 
the eccentricities of your chimney or pony are 
too near to be comfortable. Besides this, one 
is intolerant of exceptionable and original ways 
in being liked and served. It is still worse to 
be in affectionate relations to an unauthorized 
tormentor, and yet this isnot uncommon. Some 
persons have an unpleasant way of loving you, 
thinking that the love is all, the manner of 
showing it nothing. They have great confi- 
, dence in their attachment to you, and, strange. 

ly enough, their very assurance of this deep 
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feeling leads them to take grievous liberties 
with your peace. The tenderer sort of this 
class repent very easily, or, rather, their tem- 
perament and impulses repent—they themselves 
never. Confessions and promises are then pro- 
fuse. But they lapse again into their old in- 
firmity, until at last it becomes a part of their 
virtue, and perchance a part of yours, 

It seems odd to find such a passage as this in 
one of Miss Lamb’s letters to Miss Stoddart, 
which doubtless must be understood, as an au- 
thority has suggested, Lambily: ‘I know my 
dismal faces have been almost as great a draw- 
back on Charles’s comfort as his feverish, teas- 
ing ways have been upon mine. Our love for 
each other has been the torment of our lives 
hitherto. I am most seriously intending to 
lend fhe whole force of my mind to counteract 
this, and I see some prospect of success.” In 
this instance it may be taken Lambily, but, alas! 
not always, ‘This small sort of torture is too 
common, too generic with our nature, to be so 
trippingly dismissed. ‘The /y can't save it in 
the bulk, Say what we may, it is a sad defect 
in good people, that they must daily administer 
a certain amount of friction with sand-paper to 
give themselves exercise, You suffer, and they 
are never benefited. Physiologists tell us of 
the sheath of the nerves, lest they be injured, 
and it were well indeed if Nature’s hint were 
respected. 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t the Golven Rule of Travel. 
i’ Y DEAR VICTOR,—I had lately a very 
interesting visit from a gentleman whom 
I had known very well by reputation, but whom 
I scarcely ever expected to see. It was quite 
early in the morning, and I was sitting reading 
the newspaper, when a knock at my door was 
followed by the entrance of a little old man 
who—for a moment merely—I thought must be 
Linkum Fidelius himself, or one of his family. 
He bowed gravely, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Bachelor, I 
believe.” 

* At your service, Str,” replied I, rising. 

** Pray be seated, Sir,” returned my visitor ; 
‘*but I have been interested in some papers of 
yours upon the behavior of people upon their 
travels,” , 

‘Sir,” I answered, ‘‘ you are pleased to say 
80.” 

‘* Nay, Sir,” courteously resumed my visitor, 
‘*it is no compliment.” 

** You have traveled, perhaps, Sir?” inquired 
I. 

* T have traveled, Sir,” returned the little old 
man, seating himself and turning a spare shank 
to the fire, ~ 

“T have the honor,” said I, slowly, to give 
him the chance of replying—‘‘I have the honor 
of now addressing—eh ? eh?” 

‘* Sinbad the Sailor.” 

I bounced out of my chair. If he had said 
Marco Polo or Sir John Mandeville I should not 
have been more amazed. 

**Mr. Sinbad,” said I, ‘I am certainly very 
glad to see you. I really had no idea that you 
were in our neighborhood.” 

“*T always am,” answered the old gentle- 
man. 

‘* It is my misfortune never to have met you.” 

‘* But you have constantly seen a great many 
of my family,” said my visitor, smiling. ‘‘I 
think you know the Longbows.” 

‘*Certainly; none of our families is so nu- 
merous,” replied I. 

‘* Well, well,” said he, “’tis all one. We are 
of the same blood. Sinbad is only a Longbow.” 

He pursed up his queer mouth and looked at 
me pleasantly. 

** Permit me, Sir,” said I, ‘‘ but you are in 
remarkable preservation.” 

‘* Sir, you are pleased to say so,” returned he, 
gravely, quoting at me my own words, with a 
very evident humor in his tone, but none in his 
look. 

** You must have been more lucky than Ponce 
de Leon,” continued I; ‘‘ for although he was a 
great traveler like yourself, and even found the 
famous fountain, as tradition declares, yet he 
could not get safely back again. Was he per- 
haps drowned in it ?” 

“Sir,” said my visitor, ‘‘ poor Ponce had not 
learned the first rule of good manners upon the 
road; and it is to a very strict observance of 
it that I ascribe what you are pleased to call 
my own good preservation.” 

**Mr. Sinbad,” I replied, ‘‘I have often 
wished that some person of vast and various 
experience upon the subject, like you, would 
prepare a manual of manners upon the road.” 

“Sir,” he answered, with that pleasant air 
of quaint dignity, ‘it has been often done, and 
by the most competent hands.” 

**T blush at my ignorance,” said I; “but 
would you kindly mention some of the au- 
thorities ?” 

** Confucius, for one,” returned Sinbad, * and 
Moses—” 

“Oh! ah! yes,” said I, slowly, as his mean- 
ing dawned upon me; for my mind was intent, 
as I asked the question, upon Harper’s Hand- 
book of European Travel, and Murray’s red- 
books, and Baedeker, and even good old Mrs, 
Marianna Stark, ‘Oh yes; you mean the 
larger travel ?” 





‘Certainly; and I presume, Sir, that you do 
not mean the smaller?” said my visitor, with a 
dry smile, 

‘**Not at all,” said I; ‘but, to tell the truth, I 
had not exactly associated your name with that 
kind.” 

**Oh, you considered me a mere Mango 
Park, or Ledyard—” 

“T beg pardon,” interrupted I; ‘‘I could not 
think you a ‘mere’ any thing in an offensive 
sense,” 

“‘T understand, Sir,” returned Sinbad, a little 
peremptorily ; “‘ but the important point is that 
the rules for the larger and the lesser travel are 
precisely the same. Moses and Mrs, Stark do 
not substantially differ.” 

“Oh,” said I, paying off his peremptory tone 
with the slightest strain of sarcasm, ‘‘ I did not 
remember that Moses gave directions about hot 
bottles to the feet, and the necessity of taking 
extra sheets in the carriage.” 

‘*T wish you a better memory, Sir,” answer- 
ed Sinbad, with perfect sweetness, and, as the 
phrase is, shifting his legs. ‘‘I gathered from 
what I had read of your papers upon the subject 
that it was in the larger travel, or the general 
conduct of life, which is the great journey, that 
you were mainly interested. If I am right, 
you must see that the difference in the rule is 
only apparent,” 

“Is there, then, Sir,” said I, ‘‘any one rule 
which seems to you to sum up the wisdom of 
experience as a rule for all travel ?” 

“Certainly, and a very simple one.” 

Imagine, my dear Victor, how pleasant these 
words were tome. If there be an authority in 
the world upon the subject of travel it was cer- 
tainly the worthy person who sat before me at 
that moment, crossing his legs and turning up 
one spare shank to the fire. As I half shut my 
eyes and looked at him I remembered how, as a 
boy, I used to prefer him to all other compan- 
ions; and how I had often severely reproved 
myself, long after I became a man and an old 
one, upon discovering that in the midst of the 
most profound and prolonged sermons, even of 
a right reverend Bishop, I was of so ill-regu- 
lated a mind as secretly to wish I had a copy 
of Sinbad’s story for surreptitious reading. And 
when I was just coming into the age when it 
was no longer permitted me to read story-books 
in church-time I remember that I used to yawn 
terribly during the preaching, and wonder why 
the minister couldn't make his story of heaven 
as interesting as Sinbad’s tale of the wonderful 
island. One day, when the minister solemnly 
urged his people from the pulpit to bring their 
children more generally to service, I said to my 
father: ‘“‘ Papa, I can tell Dr. Poppy” (Bland 
Poppy, D.D., afterward Missionary Bishop in 
Bering’s Straits) ‘‘ how to get the boys and girls 
to church.” 

** How, my son?” 

“By exchanging with Dr, Sinbad,” said I; 
for which ill-timed sprightliness I had three 
pages of Foster upon the Formation of Charac- 
ter to learn by heart before evening church, 

But I can not deny that I still have the old 
wonder, and I am anxiously hoping to see the 
allopathic system of preaching superseded by 
the new style. If our physical medicines are 
made not only not repulsive, but positively pal- 
atable, why should not our spiritual remedies 
be made equally agreeable? In Margery Hon- 
eysuckle’s nursery no visitor is more welcome 
thanthe M.D. In that happy house the day of 
coffee-cups full of liquid black and brown horrors 
has passed away, and the millennium of pellets 
and tea-spoonfuls of tasteless water has begun. 
When the Doctor's gig is seen there is a shout 
of joy. He is received at the door like a Pres- 
idential candidate by his party, and every child 
in the house wants to be sick, that he may have 
some of the good man’s medicine. Will you 
tell me, Victor, why the D.D. should not be as 
welcome to the young folks asthe M.D.? Why 
should he not be just as interesting to them as 
a story-book? Or, if he can not be, while they 
are quite young, why should he not say to them 
that instead of yawning their poor little heads 
off, and coming to regard church as the most 
dreary of dungeons, they shall read Sinbad un- 
til their pastor can preach with as much inter- 
est as the traveler talks? ‘‘ And if that time 
never comes?” I can fancy some good Dr. 
Kindheart saying, ‘‘ why, then, my dear young 
friends, stick to Sinbad.” 

Dear me, Victor! you now see the curious 
fascination of my visitor. His mere presence 
had sent my mind whisking into a hundred 
pleasant old corners and crannies, recalling 
the bright days of the golden age when I used 
to play there. And the queer little old gentle- 
man sat with his spare shank toasting at the 
fire, ready to give me the golden rule of travel 
which he had learned by much experience. 

“It is very simple, Mr. Bachelor,” said he. 
“You know when the old farmer was dying 
he told his sons, who were waiting to hear 
where he had buried his treasure which was 
to make them rich, that they would find it 
somewhere upon the farm. So they turned up 
every inch of the farm, and found no gold-chest. 
But when the splendid crops followed in conse- 
quence of that tremendous digging, the boys 
began to suspect that the old man meant to say 
that hard work was the real secret of riches. 
There is no stock-board in the country, you 
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know,” quoth Mr. Sinbad, turning up the other 
shank. 

“Now,” resumed he, “‘the golden rule of 
travel which will secure comfort and a safe 
journey is—guess,” said the old gentleman. 

‘*Not warming your India rubbers before 
starting ?” said I. 

He shook his head. 

** Nor a blanket-bag to put your legs into?” 

He smiled and shook his head again. 

** Nor a piece of the essence of beef; nor a 
flask of Delmonico’s brandy; nor a sleeping- 
car; nor a book with large type; nor the 
Bazar ; nor—nor—?” 

But my imagination drooped as I watched 
his face and saw that I was not even upon the 
right track, 

**The golden rule of travel,” said Sinbad the 
Sailor, ‘‘is to mind your own business.” 

I confess that I felt very much as the sons 
of the old farmer probably felt when they dis- 
covered that their fortune lay in hard work. 
My expression probably betrayed me, for my 
visitor said : 

‘*Mr. Bachelor, I saw young Goldsmith in 
the cars acting upon this rule only the other 
day. He wrapped himself comfortably in his 
shawl, and he buried himself in his book. He 
didn’t ask his neighbors where they came from, 
nor whither they were going, nor how much 
they paid for their coats, nor how much old 
boots were worth in Japan. He was not a 
meddlesome, impertinent gossip, outraging ev- 
ery decent person near him by acquiring useless 
information; but he devoted himself to the book, 
that told him what he really wished to know, 
and which enabled him, when he arrived, to 
write that very pleasant article, for which I 
hope he was paid as profusely as he deserved. 
He minded his business to some purpose. Well, 
there again is Trimmer; he has a good head, 
and an admirable taste in his shop, where he 
sells paper-hangings. He has made a very 
pretty fortune there, and he has earned general 
respect asa paper-hanger. Suddenly our friend 
Trimmer must needs turn to politics, and vex 
his soul to be made Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Bengal. You know 
how he behaves in consequence. He toadies ; 
he intrigues; he lies; he flatters ; he gives cost- 
ly dinners; he spends in a month more money 
than he has made in ten years. The newspa- 
pers laugh at him; his name becomes a joke; 
but he goes to Bengal; he is Envoy Extraor- 
dinary, and gives magnificent dinners to the 
Royal Bengal Tigers ; and is badgered to death, 
and disgusted, and grows old, and spends an- 
other part of his fortune, and spoils his temper, 
and loses years that might have been happy— 
and all because he has not minded his own busi- 
ness, which was paper-hanging.” 

Mr. Sinbad looked at his spare shank as if it 
were about done, and turned to me. 

‘* Bachelor, if your business is paper-hanging, 
just hang paper—and hang every thing else !— 
and you will have a mighty comfortable jour- 
ney. Good-morning!” 

He was gone before I could say stop, and I 
immediately resolved to tell you what he had 
said. When he preaches again I will try to let 
you know, Your fellow-parishioner, 

An OLp BacuELor. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HE first importations of spring goods are per- 

cale dresses with two skirts. The French 
call them garden snits. They have a rustic look 
about them, and will be in vogue for morning 
wear in the country. There is an upper skirt of 
solid color in pale neutral shade over the dress 
proper of broad stripes and checks. The under- 
skirt is short and untrimmed; the over-skirt is 
looped at the sides. ‘Thirteen yards of the ma- 
terial are in each pattern. Price $7. Warrant- 
ed not to fade. 

New French cambrics in unusually broad stripes 
are sold at thirty-five or forty cents a yard. Wide 
stripes of solid color, buff, pea-green, or drab, are 
separated by a white ground, on which are pen- 
cil stripes of several colors in quaint combina- 
tion. Purple, green, and buff are together, blue 
and maroon with drab. Others have plaid stripes 
of bright color alternating with bands of quiet 
color. A design familiar last season is mingled 
spots of color in white, with a vine of trimming 
near the selvedge. These are quite pretty, but 
as they are no longer new, the price is reduced 
to $3 50 for the dress pattern of eleven yards. 
The excellent Cocheco calicoes are in broad 
stripes resembling French chintz in color and de- 
sign. Price eighteen cents a yard. 

A number of elegant dresses just received from 
Paris illustrate the prevalent taste for the pic- 
turesque and antique. The Patti robe is fit for 
a tragedy queen, and a year ago would have been 
considered more appropriate for a fancy dress 
ball than a dinner-party. It is of black Lyons 
velvet, richly embroidered with black. On the 
front breadth a pyramid of flowers in raised nee- 
dle-work is surrounded by an intricate pattern in 
seed stitch that copies antique lace to perfection. 
The sides and train are bordered with an elabo- 
rate lace design, and the entire back width is 
covered with embroidery. The diagram, show- 
ing the effect of the dress when made, represents 
a low corsage with black lace drapery fastened 
to the shoulders, and falling low down on the 
train, Price, unmade, $350. A similar dress 


worn by a New York lady is also black velvet, { carriage use, as they soon become soiled and 


but embroidered with colors. 
The Corneille robe is lustreless black silk, as 





thick as the heaviest Antwerp fabric, yet softer, 
falling into the graceful folds of classic drapery. 
The embroidery is so abundant that it would be 
ornate were it not of the same dead black as the 
silk. The design covers the front width and 
train. Embroidered pieces for the corsage are 
arranged as bretelles. Price $300. 

The Maintenon robe, also of black silk, antic- 
ipates a fashion that rumor says will be intro- 
duced in the spring. The wide flounce now 
worn at the edge of the skirt is to be placed 
above the knee. In this handsome dress the 
flounce is needle-worked to represent a lace bor- 
der, and the broad space between the flounce and 
the edge of the skirt is ornamented with clusters 
of flowers exquisitely embroidered. The corsage 
is high and trimmed to define a Pompadour 
square. $195 is the price of the dress pattern. 

The new Pompadour dresses for evening re- 
semble rare paintings rather than the work of 
the loom. The grounds are glacé, pale green 
like sea-foam, pearl color, and a delicate flesh 
tint shot with white. On each width is a single 
large cluster of chiné roses. The corsage and 
sleeves are of the solid ground with rose-vine 
trimmings. Price $150 the robe. 

A novelty for full dress in half mourning is 
rich white gros grain striped with black satin. 
It.is three-fourths of a yard wide, worth $5 a 
yard. The appropriate trimming is black lace, 
headed by a marquise ruche of black satin. 
This ruche is a kind of puff formed by reversed 
pleats secured at both edges. It is now sold 
ready-made. 

In thin goods the chameleon tarlatans, in which 
gilt or silver is blended with a color, make pretty 
over-skirts and tunies for evening dresses. Sul- 
tan red with gilt produces a beautiful effect, and 
green or blue with silver. ‘These are seven- 
eighths of a yard wide, at $2 50 a yard. White 
grenadine striped with silver is $2. Blue or 
pink glacé silks, with tunics of silver tulle looped 
by vines of silver leaves, describe the latest ball 
dresses. ‘The fullness at the back of the tunic 
is caught up at the top of the low corsage to form 
the graceful Watteau drapery. 


LINGERIE. 


The furnishing-houses agree in using Wam- 
sutta muslin for the ordinary garments of ladies’ 
underclothing, chemise, drawers, and gown. It 
is of the proper thickness, wears well, and does 
not turn yellow in washing. The two qualities 
of the Lonsdale brand are preferred for petti- 
coats—the heavier article, at eighteen cents, for 
plain use, and the cambric, at twenty-eight cents, 
for handsome skirts. New York Mills muslin, 
sold at present for twenty-eight cents, is more 
suitable for gentlemen’s use. Fine percale, at 
forty cents a yard, is chosen for better sets by 
ladies who do not wear linen. We have spoken 
before of the excellent goods for night-dresses 
known as Night-Gown Cotton. It has the soft 
finish without any dressing, is as thick and warm 
as woolen goods, and is coming into general use 
for winter gowns. The price is twenty-five cents 
a yard, 

Sets of underclothing, consisting of the three 
principal garments, trimmed to match, are sold 
at a wide range of prices, varying from $15 to 
$150. Coventry ruffling, puffs, tucks, and Ham- | 
burg insertion trim the plain garments; Valen- 
ciennes lace and fine needle-work the more elab- 
orate ones. Chemise bands continue very broad. 
Three inches is not an unusual width. The upper 
part of the chemise is stitched in tucks to form a 
pointed yoke. Drawers worn with high boots and 
short dresses do not require td be very long or 
wide. Turkish gathered drawers are coming 
into general use again. The band is just below 
the knee, and finished by a ruffle of embroidery, 
or of cambric edged with lace. 

Plain sacque gowns of Wamsutta, trimmed 
with double Coventry ruffles at the neck and 
wrists, are sold for $4. With the upper part 
of the sacque tucked in yoke shape the price | 
is $5. Embroidered cuffs and collars are added 
for $6 50. Puffs and tucks require care and 
time in the making, and bring the expense of 
the gown to $10. Nansook and thick mull are 
preferred for summer gowns, as they do not 
rumple like linen and the old-fashioned jaconet. 
‘The prettiest yokes for gowns are formed entirely 
of lengthwise puffs, separated by insertion. Ham- 
burg or woven insertion wears well, and is greatly 
used for gown yokes. The strong Irish insertion 
in compass-work patterns is substantial, but not 
in such pretty designs as the Hamburg. A nan- 
sook gown, with puffed yoke and Hamburg trim- 
ming, costs $15. Others, richly trimmed with 
appliqué needle-work and medallions of guipure 
or Valenciennes lace, cost $50. The yokes and 
cuffs have a satin lining basted beneath them to 
display the open-work trimming. Ribbon bows 
are on the ruche at the throat and on the coat- 
sleeves. 

Short peignoirs or dressing sacques fit loosely, 
and are made of cambric, tucked about the neck 
and down the front. Coat-sleeves are used alto- 
gether for gowns, peignoirs, and camisoles. The 
trimming outlines a deep cuff. Separate cuffs 
and collars do not set well on wash garments. 
Short camisoles for morning wear are made more 
closely fitting than the peignoirs. They are 
shaped to the figure at the back, buttoned down 
the front, trimmed with embroidery at the bottora, 
and worn at this season with colored skirts. In 
the summer the skirt is of the same material. 
Corset-covers are made separately, or are at- 
tached to the bands of handsome chemises. The 
latter is, we think, the better plan, 

Petticoats are gored in front and at the sides, 
but left full behind. A four-inch herfi and a 
cluster of tucks is the neatest style for the ordi- 
nary walking skirt. Fluted ruffles are also much 
used for trimming, but should be reserved for 


look dowdy. A trained petticoat is absolutely 





necessary to give a graceful appearance to a | 


trained dress. The skirt should be gored flatly 
in front, and the fullness at the back be made 
similar to that of the dress with which it is worn. 
These are elaborately trimmed to the knee with 
diagonal tucks, embroidery, and lace, costing 
often $75, 

COLLARS. 


The newest white linen collars for morning 
are standing bands, rounded in front and widely 
bound with bias-striped linen. Black and brown 
are in the best taste; but scarlet and blue are 
also worn. The broad, square cuffs, bound to 
match, are attached to under-sleeves. $2 50 is 
the price of a set. 

Small bows of Swiss muslin, laid in pleats and 
edged with narrow Valenciennes, are worn with 
linen collars for morning dress traveling, and 
with riding habits. ‘The price is seventy-five 
cents. 

All handsome lace collars have an ornament 
of some sort in front in which the brooch is 
placed. It may be simply a bow made of a barbe 
of lace, or else fluted ends of lace held by a cross- 
strap, but is oftenest waving shells of lace on a 
band reaching low down on the corsage. The 
long Shakspeare points have not entirely disap- 
peared. ‘Those who have them in rich lace wear 
them regardless of novelty. Standing bands of 
point appliqué lace, the upper edge deeply point- 
ed, with ends lapped in front, are basted inside 
the neck-band of the dress. Ruches for high 
corsages are made of two rows of Valenciennes 
in box-pleats with a loop of narrow velvet ribbon 
between each pleat. 

Ladies with plump neck and full figure wear 
shawl-waist dresses without chemisettes. A 
three-inch band of fluted lace is basted inside the 
front of the dress. An economical plan is to 
make a fluted ruffle of bobbinet footing attached 
to beading through which a velvet ribbon is 
drawn. Use footing and tulle ruches always in 
preference to cheap lace. ‘These look soft and 
fine, and are becoming to the darkest complex- 


| ions. 


Puffed chemisettes of lace and of embroidered 
muslin should be fastened behind. ‘Those made 
of folded tulle, crossed over on the bosom, are 


side the dress. 

For half-mourning there are pretty collars, 
chemisettes, and sleeves made of inch-wide putts 
of bobbinet footing separated by revering bands 
of the same width. A set, collar and sleeves, 
costs $2 75. They are easily done up, and wear 
well. Chemisettes with diagonal puffs and a 
ruche about the neck cost $4. Handkerchiefs 
of linen cambric edged with a revere band and 
footing ruffle cost $3 50. 


CAPES. 


Lace and muslin capes form an important and 
graceful addition to the toilette. They are uni- 
versally becoming, as the fine lace softens the 
appearance of the complexion, and the shape 
gives increased breadth to the narrow shoulders 
and chests so commonly seen. They are worn 
alike with high and low corsages. ‘The long ends 
of Marie Antoinette fichus are bunched up in the 
back to give the panier appearance. Square and 


| round capes, and the shawl-shaped style cross- 


ing on the breast are the most fashionable. 


HOSIERY. 

Clocked stockings, it is said, are coming into 
fashion as part of the revival of Watteau cos- 
tumes. Lisle thread and Balbriggan hose are 
shown with embroidered sides and front to be 
worn with the Marie Antoinette slippers. Scarlet, 
gray, and blue merino stockings are shown to 
match the color of the walking dress. 
popularly worn abroad, but have never found fa- 
vor here. The French Empress is reported, we 
know not with how much truth, as wearing black 
silk stockings with a black velvet costume. 
American ladies prefer white hosiery, and this 
new caprice is only adopted by skaters. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Lorp & 
TAaxLor. 








PERSONAL. 


GENERAL GRANT now and then indulges in the 
least bit of jocularity. A pleasant office-seeker 
ealled on him the other evening and remarked: 
“ Good-evening, General; I have not been to 
see you since election.” ‘* Plenty have,” re- 
plied the General; ‘‘ I’ve not been lonesome.” 

—A little waggery is also indulged occasion- 
ally by Dumas. A young and almost unknown 
novelist was conversing with him, and said: 
“We are certainly the two greatest romancists 
of the age.” ‘‘H—m,” was the reply; ‘‘ what 
you say is half true at least.” 

—The Rev. Mr. SpurceoN has declined the 
liberal proposition of a publishing house in this 
city to write a life of Christ, saying: ‘‘It is due, 
however, to you to say that such a work is quite 
beyond my ability; I have also no time at my 
command; thirdly, it would not be to my taste. 
The best and only life of Christ worth a cent is 
the New Testament.” 

—‘Poor CarLoTta” is said to have never 
been looking better than at the present time. 
To all a rance she is not more than twenty- 
five, and her complexion is perfectly fresh. She 
spends a good portion of time in dressing, which 
is always a pleasing employment. 

—The Crown-Prince oF Austria, who is 
now about fourteen years of age, is said to be 
a good sort of lad, quite moderate in intellect, 
having no taste for military parades, but fond 
of hunting. He has but one passion—music— 
and plays the piano and violin quite well. His 
mother tries her best to make him as good and 
kindly as she is herself, and the emperor occa- 
sloanity, when his son deserves punishment, 
performs that disagreeable little mancuvre him- 
self. 

—If there ever was a perfect French gentleman, 
it is ARSENE HovssayYE, for in his recent work 
on Female Beauty he is quite complimentary to 
the American ladies. He writes in this most 
truthful and agreeable style; ‘* We have beauti- 





are | same piece of work.” 
fastened before, but must be securely sewed in- | 


ful women in France, and so has every other na- 
tion; but of one thing I am quite sure, that no 
people can boast of more beauties among its 
women than the North Americans. Goto one 
of their evening parties, and unless every corner 
of your heart is already occupied, you are certain 
to fall in love. You will hardly meet there a 
young girl but that is attractive in the highest 
degree. The charms of all countries seem to be 
blended in the Americaine. She stands peerless 
among her sisters.’ Mr. Houssayg is quite 
correct. An ‘‘unpretty’? American girl is a 
myth. 

—When Georce IV. went to Scotland and paid 
a visit to Sir WaLTer Scort, it was an honor 
such as had not been previously paid by royalty 
to literature. Notso now. Royalty is quite so 
ciable and neighborly with poets and authors. 
Just before leaving England, a few weeks ago, 
the Crown-Prince and Princess of Prussia rode 
over to Mr. TENNYsON’s and passed most of the 
morning with him. The old gentleman read to 
them several of his own poems, and accepted an 
invitation to return their visit at the Prussian 
Court next spring. . 

—It is among the oddities of literature that 
one of the pleasantest and wittiest of contribu- 
tors to the various publications of Harper & 
Brortuers, Mr. C. H. Wess, should fave been 
compelled to cut writing altogether, on account 
of the unexpectedly large demand for his ‘‘ Add- 
er,” or adding machine, which may be said to be 
the sum of all human inventions for adding tig- 
ures. And, what is quite as odd, that a man so 
given over to waggery, so constantly effervescing 
with fun, and so chronic a punster as Wess, 
should have for two years been day and night 
cudgeling his head with this mathematical con- 
trivance, and at last got the thing into a shape 
that is bringing him a fortune! 

—A good, fresh anecdote of Mr. Emerson has 
just appeared. Some time ago Mr. Fre.ps, the 
publisher, tendered him payment for an article 
that had been already printed in the Atlantic. 
He declined to receive it at first because he had 
once been paid for it. ‘ But,’’ said Mr. F., “we 
intend to use it for a book, which has nothing 
to do with the Magazine. We sell the Magazine 
and we sell the book, and make money on both. 
Why should you hesitate?” “Iamsure I ought 
not,’’ replied the philosopher; ‘‘I should not if 
I acted according to my ideal. I don’t believe 
it is honest for me to take money twice for the 
“Do, Mr. Emerson ! 
We insist upon it as our right.” ‘‘ Well, then, 
give it to me. We can not live in obedience to 
the true poles of our being. I vary from my 
highest self; and I have no disposition to play 
the evangelical peacock here.’’ So delivering 
himself he took the proffered check and de 
parted. 

—General GRANT is said to have been delight- 
ed with his visit to Governor Fisn. The Gen- 
eral is fond of parties and of the society of ladies, 
and sometimes the dear souls try to “ pump”’ 
him. Recently a gay party was assembled at his 
house in Washington, and the ladies composing 
it formed a group around him. One sprightly 
dame thought the opportunity a good one to 
make this little inquiry: ‘‘ Now, General, won't 
you say who you intend to putin your Cabinet ?” 

he warrior took in the points of the interroga- 
tory—every one was looking at him—and with a 
humorous twinkle of the eye, replied: ‘* Well, 
Mrs, ——, my wife has asked me that same ques- 
tion already, but I haven’t told her yet.” 

—QOne of the curious things in literary history 
is the exodus of Professor GOLDWIN Situ from 
one of the highest professorships in the oldest 
university in England, and from a country where 
his social and intellectual position were of the 
best, to accept a professorial chair in Cornell 
University, and at the same time to have the 
time and quiet to complete an historical work on 
which he is engaged. A correspondent speaking 
of him, says, “he sits in lecturing, is slow in his 
delivery, which is extemporaneous, has a very 
eoncise, epigrammatic style, using no amplifica- 
tion, but words that are exact and to the point; 


a . | very didactic, but little rhetorical, little oratori- 
These are | eal° He presents what may be termed the sci- 


ence of history. But he fails not a little in ef- 
fect and attractiveness as a lecturer through in- 
distinctness of speech. It is only through the 


| closest attention he can be understood, and then 





not fully, he articulates so indistinctly.” 

—Good Doctor M‘Cosn, the new President of 
Princeton College, has brought with him some 
Scotch customs that the young men in college 
think capital. He plays a good game of whist, 
and, on proper occasions, thinks a glass of wine 
a proper fluid to use. He is exceedingly popn- 
lar with students and faculty, and with every 
body else who knows him, and is bringing Old 
Princeton to the front rank again. 

—Asa PACKER is probably the wealthiest man 
in Pennsylvania—publie opinion and the assess- 
ors estimating him at about $20,000,000. He is 
a prominent Democratic politician, and former- 
ly a member of Congress. 

—Miss KELLOGG has discovered a musical prod 
igy in Chicago. It seems that a young woman 
of that region had followed her from town to 
town endeavoring to obtain an interview. Fi- 
nally, Miss K., like a good girl as she js, granted 
an interview, and, te her surprise, found the 
lady had a very wonderful voice and was other- 
wise gifted. So Miss K. has consented to help 
Miss Asport along in her work. 

—Miss AtrpE Topp, the pianiste, is good. She 
has sent over to her aged mother in Mecklen- 
burg $5000—a part of the profits of her concert- 
izing. Charity, with Topp, begins ‘to hum.” 

—MADAME RonALps, née Miss CARTER, of Bos- 
ton, has succeeded in that little divorce-suit 
against her husband, and is to have 80,000 livres 
per year, and the custody of her children. 

—That great human ingot, RorHscHiLp, who 
recently went the way of his fathers, had a cu- 
rious way of concealing his wealth from his chil- 
dren and friends. Thus: he would open accounts 
for false debtors, under false names, unto whom 
he would pay in millions and millions regularly. 
There was a book for a certain Petro, at Con- 
stantinople; another for a Prince X., at Moscow ; 
another for a nabob Nani Syab, at Bombay, and 
twenty others, or more, while he would person- 
ate these supposed individuals, thus paying the 
sums they gained, to all appearance, to himself. 
He would follow up the fluctuations of finances 
in all these different parts of the world, just as 
if these parties did exist, and place all the specie 
out to accumulate, while his private documents 
confirmed that he was the nabob, or viceroy, or 
prince, alias RoTHscHILD. He gained 300,000,000 
in 1849, 
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Sewing Case Simulating a Parasol. 

A case of this kind is a pretty ornament for the work-table. It has the 
form of an open parasol (see Fig. 1); the under part of the parasol, which 
imitates the lining, and forms the bottom of the case,'is a separate piece, 
made over pasteboard, on which the handle is fastened, and which is only 
fxstened on one side to the upper part of the parasol, and is buttoned down 
to it by means of loops of elastic cord. For making the umbrella cut from 
Fig. 48 of the Supplement 
eight equal pieces of heavy 
pasteboard, cover them with 
green silk, and overseam 
the pieces together on the 
sides with green silk, taking 
care to put the needle only 
through the covering. ‘Then 
cut again from Fig. 48 eight 
pieces of green silk, rep, 
moiré, or some similar ma- 
terial, always allowing for 
a seam; backstitch them 
together on the sides with 
green silk twist, draw the 
design, and embroider in 
the manner shown by the 
pattern and _ illustration. 
For the outer lines sew on fine gold cord with 
short, sparse, overcast stitches of black silk; for 
the inner lines sew on green silk cord with the 
same colored silk; the point Russe stitches be- 
tween these lines are worked with green silk 
twist. Having arranged a little round pin-cush- 
ion inside the parasol in the manner shown by 
Fig. 2, edge it with fine silk cord. On the in- 
side of the parasol part arrange a few bands of 
elastic cord. Now stitch on the eimbroidered 
covering with green silk twist, and 
sew in the centre of the upper part 
a little metal button in imitation of 
the point of the parasol, also put a 
similar button on the under edge of 
the parasol part, with which is sewed 
on at the same time a little elastic 
loop. Next cut of pasteboard an 
eight-cornered piece, which must be 
a seam smaller around the edges than the upper 
part, and cover the pasteboard part on one side 
smoothly with green silk in such a manner that it ex- 
tends over on the other side asa binding. On the side 
covered with silk sew along the middle a rep band 
for the reception of the different sewing utensils. 
Lastly, make the handle of the par- 
asol, in the manner shown by the 
illustration, of wires, which are bent 
in the shape of a loop on the under 
end, and wound with dark brown 
beads. On the side opposite the 
handle sew on a narrow band, which 
is also sewed to the upper part of 
the parasol, and serves as a hinge. 
Fig. 2.—Sewinc-Case Sruv- The under part of the parasol is 
LATING A Parasot.—Opren. covered/on the back with green silk. 
For pattern see Supplement Cut-fof this a straight piece of silk 
Ro. XXIX., Fig 48. | two inches and a half wide and 

, eighteen inches long, sew it togeth 


Fig. 1.—Sewine- 
A PARASOL, 
For pattern see Suppl., 
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Cuemise Russe witn Square Neck. 
> For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVI., Figs. 40-42. 


er on the ends, gather one side, and hem the other side down on 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Nettrep Gurrure Rosetre. 





Cuemise Resse with Rounpep Neck. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVI., Figs. 40-42. 





EMBROIDERY FoR LINGERIE, 
BLowses, ETc. 








stitch, then one stitch in the other stitch. 
ways, two stitches in the 
stitch between the two 
crossed stitches, and one 
stitch in each of the re- 
maining stitches. Last- 
ly, work the rosette in 
fine thread in the man- 
ner shown by the pattern. 


Chemise Russe with 
uare Neck. 


For this chemise Russe 
2 5! cut from Figs. 40 and 42, 
Cask SIMULATING Supplement, each two 
—CLosED. pieces, and from Fig. 41 
No. XXIX., Fig. 48. one piece. Join the back 
and fronts according to 
the corresponding figures on the pattern, 
Hem the bottom and the short side slits ; run 
narrow linen tape through the hem on the 
bottom, Next sew on the trimming, which 
consists of a strip of muslin two inches wide, 
which is pleated in narrow pleats and edged 
with two rows of lace gathered and sewed to- 
gether on the straight sides with the seam 
hidden by rosette-shaped single figures of em- 
btoidery. The sleeves are made of a similar 
strip. Sew up the sleeves from 28 
to 29, and set them into the arm- 
holes according to the correspond- 
ing figures on the pattern. 


Muslin Chemise Russe. 

Tus chemise Russe is cut from the same pat- 
tern as the foregoing one. The trimming con- 
sists of a strip of muslin two inches wide, which 
is laid in narrow pleats. ‘The upper part of the 
pleats forms a ruffle, and is edged with narrow 
lace. At the upper end of each pleat sew on a 
single embroidered figure. Under the pleated 
strip set a row of insertion, and under this a nar- 
row puff of the muslin. The line on Fig. 40, 
Supplement, shows where the 
pleated strip is set on which 
trims the front in the manner 
shown by the illustration. The 
back is trimmed in the same 
manner. Make the sleeves of 
a piece of the pleated trimming. 


Chemise Russe with 
Rounded Neck. 

Tus chemise Russe is cut 
out rounding in the neck, which 
is trimmed with a high tuche 
made of a strip of tulle two 
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Beitr Hook For Fay. 


inches wide, doubled lengthwise and pleated in the manner shown 
by the illustration. This ruche is headed with a strip of embroid- 


stitch; in the second to the fifth rounds work two stitches in every added 
stitch of the former round, and in each of the remaining stitches one stitch 
In the sixth round work over a steel knitting-needle double the thickness 
of the one so far used one stitch in each stitch of the former round. Then 
work the seventh round a;gain over the fine needle as follows: Of eve 

two neighboring stitches ot’ the former round draw the second through the 
first, and work one stitch in the stitch which was drawn through the first a 


In the eighth round work al- 
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Mustin Cuemise Russe. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVL, Figs. 40-42. 


the silk which extended over the edges like a binding. In the cen- s , : . ered pointed edging, which is so arranged that a point always comes ; 
a F r “1 Emproipery ror LINGERIE, between two pleats. Small embroidered fi aie alo sated i 
tre of the gathered part sew on a button covered with green silk. nls Bae ween two pleats. Small embroidered figures are also sewed on 
Sasa Rei the tulle between the pleats. The sleeve is arranged in a similar 
Belt Hook for Fan. manner, Cut from the pattern given for Chemise # 


‘Tus hook is something quite new, and will be found 
very useful with evening dresses.. It is worn on the 
bait of the dress. The fan is hung on the lower ring. 


Netted Guipure Rosette. 

‘Tuts rosette is pretty for caps and other articles of 
lingerie. Make, over a fine knitting-needle, a foun- 
dation of six stitches, and join these in a round; in 
the first round work two stitches in each founda-ion 

















Fig. 1.—Desicn ror Tapestry, CrocHet, aND 


tHe EMBROIDERY oF NETTING. CrocuetT CRADLE OR CARRIAGE BLANKET, 





Russe with Square Neck, paying attention to the round- i 
ed contour of the neck. ; 
Crocheted Cradle or Carriage Blanket. 

MATERIALS: green, red, violet, and black wool; 
white and yellow filoselle silk, 
cheted in ordinary Tunisian or Afghan crochet stitch, 
and consists of squares of red and green wool, which 
are worked in cross stitch in the manner shown by the 
illustration, and joined with black stripes, which are 


This blanket is cro- 


























Fig. 2.—DrsigN ror Tapestry, CROCHET, AND 
THE EMBROIDERY oF NETTING. 
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also ornamented with cross stitch. The 
edges are finished with a scalloped row of 
black wool. The blanket may be worked 
altogether, or the squares may be worked 
singly and afterward joined with the black 
stripes. Each square counts 27 stitches in 
width and 25 pattern rows in length. The 
black stripes are nine stitches in width. ‘The 
squares are crocheted alternately of red and 
green wool, and are set together so that the 
colors alternate. The figures on the squares 
ave worked in the manner shown by the il- 
lustration of green, red, and violet wool, and 
yellow and white filoselle silk, but the red 
wool must not be used on the red squares, 
nor the green wool on the green squares. 
The shades and number of stitches are shown 
on the illustration. The black stripes are 


worked in the same manner, but without the violet wool. 
may be worked as much larger as may be desired. 
sew or crochet them together. The scallops on the outer edge each consist of 1 de. (double cro- 
chet), 1 ste, (short treble), 3 Ite. (long treble), 1 stc., and 1 de. in an edge stitch; one single cro- 
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Description of Symbols: © Light Green; & Dark Green. 


Fig. 2.—EmBromperY PATTERN ror Rua. 


Having worked the squares and stripes 


chet in the third following edge stitch, passing over two edge stitches. 







Vig. 1.—Work-Bac. 


ered on the crocheted part. 


rows a8 make the desired width. 
foundation. 
the dark green wool. 
around a fringe mesh an inch wide, then 
fastem the loop thus formed by means of 
a slipstitch of white crochet cotton, wind 
the woolen threadagain around the fringe 
mesh, fasten the loop with a slip stitch, 
and continue in this manner till the stripe 
is as long as all the edges of the rug. 
Then sew the six looped stripes together 
along their chain-stitch edges in such a 
manner that the two lightest stripes come 
in the middle. Then sew this trimming 
stripe around the edges of the rug and 
cut the loops. Another design suitable 
for a rug of this kind wili be found on the 
side of the Supplement containing em- 
broidery patterns. 


Work-Bag. 
MarterIALs: pasteboard, blue linen, 
blue silk, perforated card-board, blue filo- 


selle silk, crystal beads, large cut crystal beads. 
Cut, first, for the side a pasteboard strip three inches wide and twenty 
inches long, join this in the round by pasting the ends over each other, and 
, For the bottom cut a circular piece 


useful. 


cover it on both sides with blue linen. 


It must be observed that every square of the tapes- 
try design must be worked on one stitch of the foundation. 
dation corresponding to the length of the rug, and work on this as many pattern 
Then work the design in the middle of the 
For the border work two looped stripes with the light and four with § 
For each looped stripe wind a double woolen thread once | 





Fig. 2.—Srction or EmBrorp- 


Two Designs for Tapestry, or Crochet 
Work, or Embroidering Netting. 


See illustrations on page 132. 


Boru these designs may be worked in cross 


stitch with zephyr wool in two shades of 


same designs may be worked in crochet 
or netting. If crocheted, they 
are done in chain and double 
crochet; if worked in netting, 
embroider the figures in point 
de reprise. 


Crocheted Rug. 

MATERIALS: green wool in 
two shades. This rug is cro- 
cheted lengthwise in Tunisian 
crochet; it is 28 inches long 
and 18 inches wide, 
and is edged with 
a wide plush-like 
border of green 
wool of two shades. 
In the middle of 
the rug the word 
**Salve” is em- 
broidered in plush 
stitch with darker 
wool, Fig. 1 shows 
the design in which 
it is tobe embroid- 


Begin with a foun- 


ERY FOR WorkK-Bac. 
Fou Size. 


This bag is very pretty and 


The pattern is 50 inches square, but it 


and used for cushions, bags, shoes, ete. ‘The 


singly, 


filoselle silk. 
over with blue silk. 


Tobacco Pouch. 
MATERIALS: green satin, some bits of yellow, 


white, and red cashmere ; silk of different colors, 


including white and 
a color, 
Turkish style. 













ored silks. 
green satin. 


fourth part. 


colored silk tassels. 
The bottom and the four 

pointed pieces which are joined to 
2 it are of different colored pieces of 
cashmere set together and embroid- 
ered in point Russe with bright-col- 


bottom from Fig. 47, Sup- 
plement, which gives one- 


pieces, each of which must 
form a square, allow for a 
seam on each side. 


black ; green silk cord, bright- 
This pouch is made ‘in the 


The pouch itself is of 
First cut the 


In cutting the 


Stitch 
together the 
pieces in the or- 
der shown on 
Fig. 47, after 
which work the 
embroidery in 
bright colors ac- 
cording to the 
taste. Having 
also made the 
side- pieces in 
a corresponding 
manner, join 
them with the 
bottom, which 


between each of which work a button-hole 
stitch with blue filoselle silk. Now sew the 
handles to the inside of the edge of the 
pasteboard in the manner shown by the il- 
lustration ; each of these consists of a strip 
of pasteboard fourteen inches long, which 
is covered with blue silk and ornamented on 
one side with crystal beads; between these 
work two rows of button-hole stitch, which 
encircle the handles and form an edge on 
each side. After this sew inside the paste- 
board part a piece of blue silk twelve inches 
wide, the upper edge of which is furnished 
with a shirr, and cover the outside of the 
pasteboard with the embroidered perforated 
card-board. Lastly, trim the bag with bead 
tassels. For making each tassel crochet 
over a medium sized round button in single 


crochet with white cotton, ig doing which work in every other round, excepting on the upper part of 
the button, a row of intertwined loops of crystal beads. 
mented with large cut crystal beads, between each of which is worked a button-hole stitch with blue 
Each button is fastened on a cord of crystal beads, the strands of which are worked 


The upper surface of the button is orna- 














Togsacco Povuen. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXVIIL., Fig. 47. 


must then be lined with pasteboard, and sew in the satin pouch; the four pieces 
for this are each six inches wide and eight long, and are sewed together on the 
sides, the seam must always come at the corners of the bottom. The upper edge 


is hemmed wide, and a shirr is made in the lower part. 


by means of a gold bead. 


with a bronze bead. 





Fig. 2.—MAannEerR OF WorxKING 
oF Port-Fo1i10o.—FuLy Size. 


which is also covered half with red and half with blue silk. 
on the top of the cover two large bronze beads; the thread on which these 
are strung is run through the circular piece of pasteboard and fastened there 
Finally, ornament the chimney in the manner 
shown by the illustration with red and blue tassels, each of which is headed 


In this shirr run a cord, 
by means of which the pouch is drawn 
together at the top. Lastly, arrange 
bright-colored silk tassels in the centre 
and on the corners of the bottom. 


Cover for Lamp Chimney. 

Tue upper part of this pretty cover 
consists of six triangular pieces of paste- 
board. These pieces are covered with 
silk on both sides—three pieces with 
blue and three with red silk, Then 
overseam the pieces together on the 
sides, and cover the seams with fine gold 
braid. To this upper part paste inside 
a circular piece of pasteboard, the diam- 
eter of which must correspond to that 
of the lamp chimney; cover this half 
with red and half with blue silk, and 
paste to it a narrow rim of pasteboard, 
Next arrange 
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Fig. 2,—Crocuetr Tasset For TIpIEs, 
Curtain Banpbs, ETC. 


of pasteboard, cover it with blue silk, and over- 
seam it to the side. Then prepare a piece of 
perforated card-board corresponding in size to 
the side of the bag, and embroider it with crys- 
tal beads in the manner shown by Fig. 2, which 
shows a section in full size—each of the little 
spaces left between the braid-like design of the 
beads is filled with a cross stitch of double blue 
filoselle silk. In working the embroidery care 
must be taken that the ends which were lapped 
over in joining shall make no interruption in 
the design. Ornament the edges in the man- 
ner shown by Fig. 2 with cut crystal beads, 





Fig: 1.—Port-Fotto. 





Fig. 1.—Crocuetr Revo. 


Port-Folio. 

Marerrts: blue silk, coarse gray wool, 
blue silk cord, pasteboard, blue filoselle silk. 
This port-folio is very useful and easily made. 
The outsides are covered with a material woven 
of gray wool and coated with copal varnish so 
as to imitate simple wood carving. The in- 
side and pockets of the port-folio are covered 
with blue silk, and the edges are edged with 
silk cord. First cut the outsides of thick paste- 
board, each twelve inches long and nine inches 










Fig. 1.—Crocuet Tassel FOR 
Tiptes, Curtatn Bayps, ETC. 
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wide, and weave over them in the manner shown 
by Fig. 2, which gives a section and shows the 
manner of working; it will be observed that the 
thread is not cut.on the edges. Join both out- 
sides on one side with a strip of blue silk an inch 
and a quarter in width, which forms the back, 
and line them together, including the back, with 
the same stuff, in doing which lay on the back a 
piece of heavy linen as aninterlining. For each 
of the pockets, which are arranged inside on 
both sides, cut two equal pieces of blue silk and 
one piece of thin pasteboard as a foundation ; 
the pieces of silk must be sufficiently longer than 
the outside or the pasteboard foundation to form 
a deep fold on the ends. ‘Then button-hole stitch 
the two pieces of silk together over the paste- 
board foundation with blue filoselle silk, and fas- 
ten each pocket piece to the outside on three 
sides, Lastly, edge the port-folio with blue silk 
cord, and place a few pieces of blotting-paper in 
it to lay under the paper when writing; fasten 
these to the back of the port-folio with narrow 
blue silk ribbon. A blue silk elastic tape serves 
for fastening the port-folio. 


Two Crocheted Tassels for trimming Covers, 
Curtain Bands, etc. 


See illustration on page 133. 

Boru these tassels are crocheted with rather coarse 
knitting-cotton. For the tassel, Fig. 1, crochet first 
the strands together as follows: *« Make a founda- 
tion of 60 ch. (chain), and crochet back on that—al- 
ways putting the needle in the back vein of the stitch 
58 sl. (slip stitches), From x repeat sixty-one times. 
Roll the fringe thus made and sew it together on the 
upper straight edges. For the under part of the head 
ofthe tassel make a foundation of twenty-four stitches, 
and crochet on this in the round twelve rounds sc. 
(single crochet), in which narrow in the last six 
rounds, so that the 12th round finishes the crocheted 
part. e under side of the work forms the outside 
of the head. Next crochet a ring of 26 ch. and crochet 
closely around this with sc., separating every 2 sc. by 
40ch. Draw the crocheted heading on the tassel, sew 
it fast to this, fasten it on the upper part of the head. 
and put a filling of wadding inside the chain-stitched 
loops, which — must be sewed fast on the un- 
der side, and fasten the loops together over this, and 
then join them with a few stitches. Cover the seams 
in the manner shown by the illustration with a pattern 
vow, which is crocheted as follows: x* 4ch., ing 
over the last 3 ch., 8 dc. (double crochet) in the first 
ch., 1 ch., then take the needle out of the stitch, run 
it thro’ the fourth of the 4 ch., take the last cro- 
cheted loop again on the needle and draw it through 
the ch. mentioned. Repeat from »*, but after this 
work only 8 ch. and the 8 dc. around the first. The 
pattern rows are sewed on the peor by mee In or- 
der to make the middle part of the head bunchy draw 
achain-stitch cord through the head. This forms the 
upper loop at the same time. 

g. 2.—For this tassel crochet the strands together 
also as follows: « Make a foundation of 50 ch., pase- 
ing over the last nine crochet six times alternately 
1 sc. in the following foundation stitch, then 4 ch., 
passing over aD —e number of stitches; lastly, 1 
sc., § ch., 1-sc. in the last foundation stitch. From 
* repeat 75 times. On the upper edge of this fringe 
crochet, always putting the needle around the veins 
of the stitches between two strands, a ronnd sc., in 
working which draw the strands close together; after 
which roll them together and sew them firmly on the 
upper edges. Now make a foundation of 16 ch., join 
them in a round, and crochet on this as many rounds 
ec. till the reed-like part is two inches high; but 
crochet so that the it side of the work is turned in- 
side. After this crochet the outside covering of the 
head in the follo rounds: 1st round.—In every 
stitch 1 dc. and after t always 1ch.’ 2d round.—In 
every ch. of the former round 1 dc., after this always 
lch. 3d round.—Like the 2d, but always 2 ch. between 
every 2 dc. Now follow three rounds ec. which are 
worked in backward and forward rounds in ribbed cro- 
chet stitch ; and then the 7th round.—Alternately 2sc., 
2 ch. ing over two stitches of the former round. 
For the other side crochet a similar part, then push 
the middle reed-like part on a lead-pencil and wind 
it with yarn till it takes the form shown in the illus- 
tration ; next draw the crocheted parts over each end 
of the head and join them with cord, crossing in 
the manner shown by the illustration ; on the upper 
part of the tassel arrange three rows of woolen loops, 
which are worked like fringe over a narrow fringe 
mesh. Take a cord, knot the ends ther and draw 
it throngh the taseel head so as to form the loop on 
the uj _— The knot comes under within the 
snuie of e tassel. On the upper part of the head 
arrange also three rows of the woolen loops, by which 
the cord is fastened at the same time. 








PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


\ E are at the height of the season. The 

balls and assemblies are so numerous that 
it is difficult to know what to describe. We 
must speak, however, first of all, of a great so- 
Jemnity which is always marked by pomp; name- 
ly, the opening of the session of our political as- 
semblies. ‘The court and the ladies of fashion 
attend, and add by their presence to the brilliancy 
of the ceremonial. 

From the time of King Louis Philippe the 
opening of the Chambers has been in the hall 
where the sessions are held. Under Napoleon 
III., however, the ceremonies take place within 
the buildings of the new Louvre, in the Pavillon 
Denon, so called in honor of the illustrious scholar 
who headed the scientific expedition to Egypt in 
the time of Napoleon I. 

The carriages set down the guests before an 
immense awning of crimson cloth, looped with 
gilded arrows. After passing through an im- 
mense vestibule lined with soldiers you ascended 
a vast staircase and found yourself in a great pic- 
ture-gallery, hung with the works of the most il- 
lustrious French artists. This gallery led to the 
Salle des Etats—a long room with high, stained 
windows, looking something like a chapel, and 
sumptuously decorated with allegorical paintings, 
representing Agriculture, War, Religion, etc., the 
attributes of the different ministers. 

At the bottom of the Salle des Etats was a 
platform under a canopy of crimson velvet stud- 
ded with golden bees and looped with gold ar- 
rows. Golden bucklers were suspended on each 
side of the canopy, under which, elevated two or 
three from the floor, were a fauteuil and two 
chairs. took his seat on this throne, 
al at his right and Prince 
Napoleon at his left. ‘The Emperor wore the uni- 
form of a général de division, as did also Prince 
N. The young Prince was dressed in a 
suit of black velvet with a red cravat and red 
stockings, and the badge of the Legion of Honor 
in diamonds on his black vest. All the great 
bodies of state were seated facing the throne. 





The Empress occupied a little platform at the 


cess Clotilde Napoleon. 
dress of blue satin with an immense train. The 
bottom of the dress was trimmed with two satin 
ruches, between which a beautiful band of white 
lace was laid on flat. ‘The skirt had a pouf of 
blue satin, with a lace flounce looped in four 
places by bias folds of blue satin. Lace tablier 
in front. High plain corsage, with close sleeves 
trimmed round the wrists with lace. Very small 
blue velvet Fanchon bonnet, with strings of white 
tulle crossed under the chin. ‘Two small black 
feathers closely curled and an aigrette of blue 
feathers adorned the front and middle of the bon- 
net. Princess Clotilde wore a dress of pearl- 
colored and pink chameleon satin with a train. 
A double quilling of satin, surmounting a deep 
silk fringe, bordeyed the train and extended up 
the front, simulating a round tablier. The young 
Princess was wrapped in a white lace shaw], doubt- 
less to conceal her interesting condition. Her 
bonnet was of white blonde, with a cluster of 
pearl-gray feathers on the top. 

Princess Mathilde, in her magnificent dress of 
violet satin, resembled a beautiful portrait of the 
time of Louis XIV. Her trailing skirt was of 
plain silk, trimmed with wide bands of guipure 
de Venise. The waist was trimmed with white 
guipure, pointed behind and forming short lappets 
in front. Her exquisite bonnet was a combina- 
tion of simplicity and magnificence—a cloud of 
white puffed tulle, with a diadem of small green 
velvet vine tendrils and diamond grapes in 
front. 

The Mademoiselles d’Albe, the Empress’s 
nieces, and Mademoiselle Marion, her reader, 
were dressed alike in pearl-gray faille, with short 
and puffy basques, and broad sashes of the same 
material, with fan-shaped bows and long ends. 
Small pink crape bonnet with ruches. The 
Princess d’Essling, grand mistress of the palace, 
wore a toilette admirably calculated to set off 
the remains of her great beauty. Dress of 
changeable blue and black faille, edged with 
ruches & la vieille and caught up very high be- 
hind over an exceedingly full and long train of 
maroon taffetas. Black velvet bonnet with blue 
feathers. The ladies of the dtplomatic corps oc- 
cupied a gallery opposite the Empress, where 
they presented a brilliant picture in their mag- 
nificent walking suits. 

The marriage of the Countess de la Bedoyére 
to the Prince de la Moskowa, the Grand Equerry 
of the Emperor, has been the topic of conversa- 
tion for some days past. This marriage was 
celebrated in the chapel of the Tuileries. At the 
end of mass the select company present, about 
sixty in number, proceeded to the apartments of 
the first chamberlain, the Viscount de la Ferri- 
ére, to sign their names in the marriage-register ; 
after which the newly married couple repaired to 
the presence of the Empetor and Empress, who 
congratulated them on their union. Madame 
de la Bedoyére was accompanied by her three 
children, the eldest of whom is twenty years old. 
The bride wore a magnificent dress of pale blue 
faille, trimmed with splendid Valenciennes lace, 
which formed a tablier in front, and fell over a 
puffing like the dress. Her Fanchon bonnet was 
of pale blue velvet, with very wide Valenciennes 
barbes, and an aigrette pouf of sky-blue feathers. 
The new Princess de fo Moskowa repaired at 
once to the beautiful hotel of the prince, in the 
Rue Marignan, near the Champs Elysées, where 
a great dinner was given on the same day to the 
friends of both families and the guests present at 
the marriage. 

It is well known that the balls at the Hotel de 
Ville are the most beautiful in Paris in a spec- 
tacular point of view, owing to the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the ball-room, which has been con- 
structed with a special end to giving festivals 
worthy of the metropolis of elegance. The first 
great ball was delayed this year by the death of 
Madame Haussmann, the mother of the Prefect 
of the Seine. It took place on Monday. Forty- 
nine hundred invitations had been issued, and the 
throng was immense. It was a splendid crowd ; 
a little of every thing was to be seen here, and no 
better place could be found to judge of the pre- 
vailing fashions. There were fewer strangers 
there than at the Tuileries, for the Prefect is 
chary of invitations, unable as he is to satisfy 
all the demands made on him by the prominent 
citizens. ‘To avoid presiding at the ball in mourn- 
ing the Baroness Haussmann was dressed entire- 
ly in white: dress of faille, covered with puffed 
tulle, and coiffure of white roses. ‘The Baron- 
ess Poisson, whose son, M. Pernetti, married 
Mademoiselle Haussmann, stood by her, also 
in white, with a violet tunic, and a thick round 
wreath of violet velvet flowers in her hair—a kind 
of coiffure admirably suited to women with reg- 
ular features. Among the most noticeable per- 
sons present we will cite Madame Bowles, re- 
marked for her diamonds; the Countess of Ca- 
nisy, the prettiest woman this season in Paris, 
admired for her beauty and her dress of white 
satin, with a garland of roses crowning her mag- 
nificent fair tresses; and Mademoiselle Ducos, 
the daughter of the ex-Minister of the Marine, 
who made her début in society this winter, and 
who won universal by her youthful 
grace—she is only seventeen—her fine eyes and 
charming smile, and her sparkling wit and ani- 
mation, such as is seldom seen in a young girl. 
She wore a dress of white tulle, covered with nar- 
row flounces bound with satin, and a broad white 
satin sash. ‘The dress was trimmed in front with 
pink satin anemones. Her raven hair was 
adorned with a cluster of pink anemones, with a 
trailing spray twined with the Icng curls of her 
chignon. We should remark that at the balls 
this winter the chignons of large curls invented 
by Albert, the Empress’s hair-dresser, are worn 

ost universally. 
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SYBIL’S LOVERS. 


HE ruby shine of a well-filled grate diffused 
an atmosphere of summer heat and softness 
through Mrs. Nair’s snug sitting-room, where a 
glad little canary warbled in the sunshine over a 
stand of flowers, in whose midst rose up a huge 
Easter lily with a blossom like a scroll of white 
velvet, and a golden torch burning within. While 
on the centre-table a crystal globe of ferns waved 
softly, a souvenir of summer woods, coaxed to 
grow in incongruous defiance of the record of the 
out-of-doors thermometer; and Mrs. Stephen 
Nair herself, a plump, dimpled young matron, 
something after the ‘‘dumpling” order of wo- 
mankind, completed the picture of home-com- 
fort very prettily as she sat embroidering a pair 
of slippers in a blue Cashmere morning wrapper 
and the tiniest of coiffures of blue ribbon and 
lace bouillonnée. Mrs. Nair liked to wear caps 
—probably because her brown hair was so bright 
and thick, and because there wasn’t the least 
necessity in life for it. If she had been forty- 
five and bald on the top of her head she would, 
doubtless, have gone by the ‘‘rule of contraries” 
and left off caps. Women are women, and you 
can not always account for their caprices. 

Sybil Rexley sat opposite, a tall, lovely girl, 
not unlike the stately Easter lily in her style, 
with lustrous golden hair and snow-pure com- 
plexion, whose blonde beauty was well relieved 
by her crimson walking-dress; and as she sat 
there she was unconsciously busying herself by 
tying and untying her pocket-handkerchief in a 
series of Gordian knots, while the tears slowly 
welled from her blue eyes, hanging like pearls 
an instant on their long lashes, and then plash- 
ing down on the satin trimming of her sleeves. 
Poor Sybil! she was past caring whether the 
costly material would ‘* spot” or not. 

**Qh, Clara,” she said, piteously, ‘‘I am so 
very, very unhappy! for you know [ never shall 
really love any one but Harley Winter as a wo- 
man ought to love the man she calls husband.” 

“Tam sure,” said Mrs, Nair, a little shortly, 
“*the question is plain enough. If you feel to- 
ward Harley Winter as you say you do, it would 
be downright treachery to throw him over in fa- 
vor of this other man. I don’t see how you can 
hesitate between the two for an instant — but 
you never had a mind of your own, poor little 
Sybil!” 

**Clara, do you think I am doing very wrong?” 
faltered the fair tall blonde. 

** Sybil,” said Mrs. Nair, dropping her slipper 
with the central rose-bud but half worked, ‘‘ you 
never would be such an unmitigated goose as to 
marry Mr. Bunker if you don’t love him!” 

Pretty Sybil flushed, and then grew paie. 

**Clara, I’m not as firm as you, and papa and 
mamma are so determined about it; they like 
Mr. Bunker, and—” 

** Then let them marry him!” interrupted Mrs. 
Nair. “Mr. Bunker indeed! A fat, specta- 
cled old tortoise—old enough to be your father, 
Sybil. I've no patience with you!” 

“ a!” 

“Well, I haven't! A woman ought to have 
will and energy enough of her own to resist fort 
old wooers with forty pots full of money to fork 
them! What if Winter is poor? Isn't he in a 
fair way to grow rich one of these days? What 
was Herodotus Bunker, I'd like to know, but a 
two-penny store-keeper when he was Harley Win- 
ter’s age? I don’t care if he is my husband's 
cousin—he’s a pompous old donkey for all that ; 
and if you do marry him, Sybil, why, you'll de- 
serve tobe unhappy. That’s all I’ve got to say!” 

Clara Nair spoke with emphasis. She was 
too differently constituted to comprehend the 
shrinking weakness of her sister’s nature. As 
well might the straight young poplar understand 
the clinging fragility of the ivy vine! 

** But, Clara, they have promised—” 

“* They! How could you let them, Sybil ?” 

“*T—I could not help it, Clara. And so, next 
April—” 

**Oh, Sybil! Sybil!” said Clara, despairingly. 
** And poor Harley Winter—the noblest fellow 
that ever drew the breath of life!” 

Sybil began to cry, piteously and passionately. 

“Clara, you are too bad. As if I were not 
miserable enough already, you, too, load me with 

roaches !” 

_ abil, you yourself confess that you do not 
love this man !’ 

**Mr. Bunker? No, certainly I do not!” 

** And you do love Harley ?” 

** As truly and earnestly as ever woman loved 
man.” 

** Then I'd run away to the Andes of Ecuador 

before I'd sacrifice myself to the plots and plans 
of those who esteem wealth the highest of earth- 
ly possessions !” 
7 Still Sybil wept and shrunk. Poor child! To 
her Mrs, Nair’s revolutionary doctrines appeared 
perfectly impracticable. It was her nature to 
be led and guided, nor dared she to rebel. 

‘*T declare,” said Mrs. Clara, pacing up and 
down the room like an infuriated little wild ani- 
mal, ‘‘ it’s outrageous! it’s atrocious! I won't 
have it!” 

Sybil emerged from behind the eclipse of her 
pocket-handkerchief and listened. Clara could 
do almost every thing—that brave, ready-witted, 
resolute sister of hers; it was not absolutely im- 
= that she might find a way for her, Sybil 

xley, out of this Slough of Despond, deep and 
trackless though it seemed. 

**Clara!” she faltered; ‘‘oh, Clara—if you 
could wr me!” 

** Hold your silly little tongue!” briskly inter- 
rupted Clara, contradicting her brusque words 
by a kiss. ‘‘Go home; I wouldn't trust you 
with my plans any more than I would trust my 
canary-bird with the cat’s dinner !” 

** But you'll tell me a little of —” 

**No I won't! TI shall not tell you a single 
word! Go home, I say!” 
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So Mrs. Nair resolutely dismissed her tall, 
pretty, helpless sister. 

**T don’t like these grown-up children,” solil- 
oquized Mrs. Nair. ‘‘I hope to goodness Har- 
ley will remodel her when he is married to her. 
Unless he likes a milk-and-water diet better than 
I do he probably will.” 

Mr. Herodotus Bunker, a stout, elderly gen- 
tleman of respectable mien, was sitting in his of- 
fice, toasting his feet on the fender, that eveniug. 
just at dusk, as Mr. Nair entered. 

**Hallo, Nair! is that you?” cried Mr. Bun- 
ker, with a welcoming gleam in his fishy eyes. 
**Glad to see you. ‘Take achair. Is there any 
thing I can do for you? Because, you know,” 
he added, with a chuckle, ‘‘ we're going to be 
relations—or at least connections—and I believe 
in what the canny Scots call clanship.” 

‘*Thank you,” said Mr. Nair, a handsome, 
frank-looking fellow of some two or three and 
thirty summers; ‘‘I was just going to ask a fa- 
vor of you.” 

‘‘The money market's pretty tight just now,” 
muttered Mr. Bunker, ‘* but—” 

“*Oh, it hasn’t any thing to do with the money 
market,” interrupted Nair. Mr. Bunker bright- 
ened perceptibly, like a fat cabbage-head after a 
shower. ‘‘ Only I’m obliged to go to Detroit for 
a week on business, and I feel a little nervous 
about leaving Clara and the children, so, if you'd 
just take up your quarters there, and see that 
things are all right during my absence—” 

** With a great deal of pleasure,” interrupted 
Mr. Bunker, for, like John Gilpin of old, *‘he 
had a thrifty mind,” and thought of the board- 
bill which would thereby be saved his purse. 
‘*Stay away just as long as you like, my dear 
fellow. I'll keep an eye to your interests.” 

**You see, I wouldn’t trouble you, only Clara 
is nervous and timid, like our little Sybil.” (Mr. 
Bunker's countenance here became rippled by a 
slight smirk.) ‘‘ They are wonderfully alike, Sir, 
those two sisters.” 

“* Alike, are they?” said Mr. Bunker, men- 
tally thinking that here would be an excellent 
opportunity to study something of his sweet- 
heart’s character, at second hand. 

** As two. peas. And you see, Bunker,” add- 
ed Mr. Nair, jocosely, ‘‘ it will be a nice chance 
for you to get your hand in at housekeeping. Of 
course you and Sybil mean to have a home of 
your own.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly! I've had quite 
enough of hotel life; and, besides, you've no 
idea how horribly expensive it is. Why, a man 
can’t get decent board short of eight dollars a 
week, and there is washing—another dollar! Nine 
dollars a week, Sir—why it’s positively ‘outra- 
geous! And I’ve always heard that two could 
live cheaper than one, for—” 

**Oh, there’s no kind of doubt about it,” put 
in Nair, coughing violently behind his pocket- 
handkerchief. ‘‘ And you'll come early to-mor- 
row morning ? I leave on the seven train. You'll 
find my check-book in the secretary. Clara will 
give you the keys.” 

** All right, Sir,” quoth Mr. Bunker. 

Early as it was when he arrived next morning 
he found Mrs. Nair impatiently awaiting his 
coming. 

“*T’m so glad to see you, Mr. Bunker, for—” 

**Call me Herodotus,” he blandly interposed. 
“*T shall so soon be your brother.” 

** Herodotus, then,” said Clara, with an in- 
voluntary twist of her cherry lips, ‘‘ because 
Stephen forgot to give me the money for the 
week’s housekeeping bills.” 

** How much is it?” 

** Seventy dollars.” 

Mr. Bunker started as if he had been shot, 
and regarded Clara impressively through his 
spectacles. 

“Mrs. Nair, do I hear you aright? Did you 
say seventy dollars, or seven ?” 

“Seven-ty! It’s what I always have.” 

** Does it cost seventy dollars a week to keep 
house ?” 

**Well, yes, generally. Some weeks I have 
managed with sixty, but seventy is our general 
average. I like to have things nice,” added Mrs. 
Nair, demurely ; ‘‘and dear Sybil is just like me. - 
And while you are about it, Mr. Bunker—He- 
rodotus I mean—you may as well give me ten 
doHars. Sybil and I are going shopping to-day, 
and we must have a carriage.” 

**Wouldn’t it be more healthy to walk ?” 

**Oh, Sybil could never stand the fatigue!” 

“*Omnibus fare is—” 

Mrs. Nair frowned. ‘‘Do you imagine I would 
expose Sybil to the crush and inconvenience of 
a common omnibus ?” 

Mr. Bunker handed over the ten dollars extra 
without a word. 

‘Ts there any thing else?” he asked, in a tone 
of voice meant to be satirical, but the satire was 
lost on Mrs. Nair. 

“Oh, yes, Herodotus; I want you to stop as 
you go down town and take a private box at the 
opera. Proscenium I would prefer. Sybil wiil 
go with us—dear Sybil, she does so dote on mu- 
sic. Of course you'll take a box by the season 
when yon are married; it’s so much more eco- 
nomical.” 

‘* Economical!” gasped Mr. Bunker, growing 
very red in the face. ‘‘To my mind the opera 
is always a ridiculous piece of extravagance !” 

Clara Nair laughed. ‘‘Oh, I know you're a 
little old-fashioned about such things, but Sybil 
will make you over !” 

When Mr. Bunker returned to dinner Sybil 
was there, smiling and lovely as a Peri, to serve 
as sauce for the roast fowls and gumbo soup. 
Mr. Bunker’s melancholy reflections vanished, 
his grim face lighted up. Clara watched him 
intently. 

‘* The dose wasn’t quite powerful enough,” she 
thought. ‘‘I wish Sybil wouldn't look so provok~ 
ingly pretty.” 

So after dinner she brought the slippers smil- 
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ingly to her brother-in-law elect and lighted his 
cigar with her own fair hands. 

*¢ Sybil won't be jealous of me,” she said, arch- 
ly. “ By-the-way, Herodotus, cook wants her 
month’s wages.” ; 

Mr. Bunker dived down into the capacious 
depths of his pocket. 

** How much is it?” 

“* Twenty dollars.” 

“‘Mrs. Nair! Is it possible that you pay your 
<ook that ex-trav-a-gant sum of money! Why 
don't you do your own cooking ?” 

‘*Do hear him, Sybil,” appealed the matron 
to her sister. ‘‘ How little he knows about the 
women of the day! How much you'll have to 
teach him, my dear!” 

‘* But why don’t you?” persisted Mr. Bunker. 
‘* My mother always cooked for the family.” 

“*Oh, Sybil and I never were brought up to 
work. Sybil don’t even know where the kitchen 
is at home.” 

Sybil was just opening her lips to contradict 
this boldly hazarded assertion, when Mrs. Nair 
trod energetically upon the toe of her gaiter, and 
checked the rising words. 

‘Thank you, Herodotus,” she said, as the 
discomfited bachelor silently disgorged the re- 
quired amount of money. ‘‘And now, if Sybil 
will excuse us for ten minutes, I'll show you 
something pretty.” 

Mr. Bunker, secretly apprehensive that he was 
about to be conducted to the nursery, to see all 
the babies asleep, a sight dear to the maternal 
heart, but obnoxious to all bachelors, followed 
Mrs. Nair meek as any lamb to the slaughter. 
But instead of turning to the nursery Clara kept 
straight on to the sitting-room beyond, where a 
prim seamstress sat, the centre of a maelstrom 
of silks, satins, and draperies, while on the sofa 
lay piles on piles of garments. 

“Look!” triumphantly nodded Mrs. Nair. 
“* Sybil’s trousseau!” 

Mr. Bunker stared silently. 

** Cashmere shawl, five hundred dollars ; black 
thread, three hundred ; white llama, seventy-five ; 
thread lace parasol, forty; the dress, white silk, 
two fifty; opera hat from Madame L’Etoile, six- 
ty; ermine furs, fifty; mink set, one hundred 
and twenty. Not a bad beginning, eh ?” 

** But,” gasped Mr. Bunker, *‘ I—I thought 
Mr. Rexley was poor!” 

**So he is; but dear me, as I tell Sybil, she'll 
never be married but once, and as she’s going to 
have a rich husband, it’s just as well to begin as 
she means to go on. Dear little Sybil! she has 
such a taste for elegant dress, and—but where 
are you going, Herodotus ?” 

For Mr. Bunker, unable to disguise his ter- 
rors and apprehensions, had ‘‘bolted.” Clara 
laughed to herself. 

“Not a bad idea, borrowing all the nice 
shawls, furs, and laces on the street, to say 
nothing cf Miss Millionaire's wedding-dress,” 
thought the shrewd matron. ‘“‘Oh, Sybil, my 
dear, if you’d only known how to manage you 
would have been Mrs. Harley Winter long ago!” 

The next day Mrs. Nair confidentially showed 
**her dear Herodotus” a little memorandum of 
the things which ‘“ Sybil positively couldn’t get 
along without in her new house.” 

** For of course you'll have a house on Madi- 
son Avenue, or Gramercy Place, at the very 
least ?” 

Mr. Bunker made no reply ; he simply opened 
his mouth and shut it mutely, like a fish in the 
agonies of deficient respiration. 

Next day but one the sly matron hinted to Mr. 
Bunker that Sybil was delicate; a month in 
Washington every winter, and a month in Sara- 
toga every summer, was just what she needed to 
“* build her up.” . 

**Y’m so glad on that account she’s going to 
‘marry rich,’” sighed Clara, with a gold-mount- 
ed cassolette at her nose. 

And not vntil Mr. Nair’s return from Detroit 
did the systematic series of persecutions cease. 

‘*Glad to see you again, Bunker,” cried the 

aterfamilias, with a squeeze of the hand. ‘‘I 
es you've learned a thing or two from your 
week’s experience in housekeeping.” 

“*T most assuredly have,” solemnly returned 
Herodotus, with an emphasis on the words 
which spoke volumes. 

But he did not divulge the exact nature of the 
various inferences he had drawn until that even- 
ing, when Mr. Rexley dropped in to smoke a so- 
cial cigar with his son-in-law in esse, and his 
son-in-law in futuro, 

“A cozy place you've got of it, here, Ste- 
phen,” he said, looking approvingly around. 
**] suppose you'll have just such another smok- 
ing-room in your establishment, Bunker, eh ?” 

Mr. Bunker turned green and white, and 
moved uneasily in his chair. 

**T—TI don’t know about that,” he hesitated. 
‘*To tell you the truth, Mr. Rexley, I’ve been 
thinking the matter deliberately over, and I've 
—ahem—about concluded that I’m a little too 
old to change my condition, and—and—in fact, 
that Miss Sybil ought to have a younger and 
smarter husband, and—” 4 

“* Hey!” ejaculated Mr. Rexley, dropping his 
cigar on the sofa-pillow, where it burned a hole 
through the nose of a worsted-work dog. 

*“* And,” added Bunker, recklessly — ‘in 
short, I'll be hanged before I will get married. 
There—now you have it. You may sue me for 
breach of promise if you like, or you may let it 
alone. It will make no sort of difference to me. 
I know I’ve been a fool, but if I allowed matters 
to go a step farther I should be a lunatic!” 

And he rose up with folded arms and stalked 
doggedly out of the room, muttering as he went 
something about ‘‘ not going to be ruined by any 
woman's extravagance at his time of life!” 

That was the last that the Rexley family saw 
of Mr. Herodotus Bunker in the character of 
aspiring lover; and Sybil—happy Sybil—freed 
from her jéweled fetters, returned unopposed to 











her bright dreams of “‘ love in a cottage.” Un- 
opposed, for Mrs. Rexley declared that ‘‘ after 
all that had been said about a wedding, a wed- 
ing there should be, if Sybil married no better 
match than Harley Winter!” 

But when Mr. Bunker received the cards of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harley Winter, he promptly re- 
sponded with a set of gold coffee-spoons, 

** And I've got off cheaply at that,” was his 
internal comment. 

While Sybil, the prettiest bride that ever wove 
orange blossoms into a coronal of golden hair, 
folded her sister close to her breast and whis- 


red, 

“Oh, Clara, Clara! I owe all this to you!” 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Nair, laughing through 
her tears, ‘‘ there’s nothing a woman can't do, if 
she sets herself about it!” 





AMERICAN PRUDES. 

EORGE AUGUSTUS SALA draws an 
amusing picture of American prudes of 
older times. Thirty years ago, he says, there 
were real prudes in America, and perhaps one of 
the most strait-laced of the severe sisterhood ever 
known in ancient or modern times was Miss Cor- 
nelia Perfitt, of Canal Street, New York. Ca- 
nal Street is now a locality entirely given up to 
retail commerce—haberdashery at the top, ship- 
chandlery at the bottom; but in 1838 many sub- 
stantial merchants and bankers, whose families 
were not too proud to occupy the upper floors as 

their residence, had their offices there. 

General Perfitt kept house above the offices in 
Canal Street. He had been for many years a 
widower, and Cornelia was his only child. The 
comparative isolation in which the young lady 
had been reared had perhaps something to do 
with the astounding amount of pradery which at 


hibit. She had never been sent to school, else 
the common school-life of America, where boys 
and girls (without the slightest harm accruing to 
either sex) are often educated together, might 
have somewhat mollified the sternness of her 
views ou propriety. An ancient, angular, and 
acidulated aunt from the State of Vermont had 
carefully tutored her in all that, thirty years 
since, it was considered proper for an American 
maiden to learn, Thus she knew by heart the 
General Catechism of the Presbyterian Church ; 
and was also sedulously instructed in ancient 
history, geography, and the use of the globes ; 
but it is to be feared that Cornelia didn’t know 
the name of the capital of Moldavia, and would 
have been puzzled to tell where Lorraine, or the 
Palatinate, or the Frioul was situated. General 
Perfitt, her papa, having insisted that some 
modern accomplishments should supplement his 
daughter’s theological and historical studies, Miss 
Lucretia Tittytitt, the aunt from Vermont afore- 
said, had reluctantly engaged the services of a 
French emigrant who taught French and dan- 
cing, and a German who taught drawing. As 
the ostensible Gaul really hailed from Strasburg 
in Alsace, pronounced plaisir ‘‘blaisir,” and 
bonté ** ponté,” and had about as much notion of 
dancing as a hippopotamus, and as the Teuton’s 
graphic skill was of the nature of that internal 
consciousness out of which his celebrated com- 
patriot evolved the camel, Miss Perfitt did not 
precisely become a Mademoiselle de Sévigné or 
a Rosa Bonheur under the tuition of these in- 
structors from Europe; nor were the music-les- 
sons given her by one Mrs. Tabitha Spinnychord’ 
quite of the school of Thalberg or Kalkbrenner. 
Miss Spinnychords, indeed, was retained as mu- 
sic-mistress to Cornelia, not so much because 
she knew any thing about music as because she 
was a person of the most exalted moral proprie- 
ty, and had had a grand-uncle by the mother's 
side who was one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

It was in this manner, then, that the young 
ideas of Cornelia Perfitt were taught to shoot. 
A young American damsel of the existing era 
would have regarded the sum of her acquire- 
ments, I am afraid, with the profoundest con- 
tempt. Abating theology, she knew nothing of 
the ‘‘ologies.” The ‘fairy-tales of science” 
had been prohibited to her as unscriptural, as 
those of the nursery had been forbidden as vain 
and frivolous, She knew no more of Siluria or 
the old Red Sandstone than she did of Bluebeard 
or Jack the Giant-killer. She had a vague im- 
pression that natural philosophy was somehow 
connected with Deism, and that when the Ene- 
my of Mankind had nothing to do—which very 
rarely happened—he employed his leisure in 
writing three-volume novels, or in going to the 
play. The literature of fiction and the enter- 
tainments of the theatre she had been taught 
from her earliest youth to regard as the acme of 
abominable wickedness. Some things, however, 
she did know which modern young ladies are 
not very conversant with. She wrote a capital 
hand, and could keep a household expense-book 
with the utmost accuracy. She could make ex- 
cellent apple-jack, strawberry short-cakes, and 
cranberry tarts, She was versed in all the mys- 
teries of the preparation of preserved quinces and 
brandy-peaches. As to her manners, they were, 
from her Aunt Lucretia’s point of view, perfect ; 
and that perfection had been attained by con- 
stant counsel, by incessant warnings and repri- 
mands of the order known as ‘‘ nagging,” and 
by the occasional application of a hickory switch. 
Miss Cornelia Perfitt would no more have 
dreamed, when seated, of touching the back of 
her chair with her shoulder-blades than of flying. 
To sit bolt-upright was one of the chief articles 
in the Tittytitt code. When Miss Perfitt’s hands 
were not holding a book, or a pen, or a needle, 
they were demurely folded before her. When 
you looked at her, she ee cast down 
her eyes. If you said it was a fine day, she 
blushed ; if you mentioned that Miss Sukey was 
about to be married, she averted her head; if 





you ventured to repeat a droll anecdote in her 


presence, she either subsided into an icy silence, 
or left the room; and you were never asked 
again to dine in Canal Street. 

I may just whisper to you that she was an 
heiress, and exceedingly beautiful—a tall, slim 
blonde, with blue eyes and a profusion of auburn 
hair. Many swains, and wealthy swains too, had 
come sighing to Canal Street ; but they had been 
invariably sent away again, quite as much at the 


instigation of Cornelia herself as for any disfavor | 
in which they were held by the General or by | 


Miss Tittytitt. There was always something the 
matter with their morals or their manners— 
judged from the Perfitt-Tittytitt standard. One 
was vehemently suspected of smoking, and to 


of chewing. The ideas of a third on the subject 
of the ages of the Patriarchs were not deemed 
orthodox ; and the fourth owed his dismissal to 
the avowal he was incautious enough to make 
that ‘‘ Jonah never swallowed that whale.” ‘‘ Ir- 
reverence aggravated by ignorance,” muttered 
Miss Tittytitt as she nodded the offender to the 
door. Young men generally broke down in Ca- 
nal Street after the third or fourth visit. Then 
middle-aged swains tried the heiress, but with no 
greater success than their more youthful competi- 
tors. Old men—wealthy widowers, affluent 
bachelors of irreproachable morals—made des- 
perate attempts to storm Cornelia’s heart, but in 
vain. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
PAPER has been presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences in regard to the use 

of the heat of the sun as a substitute for coal 


and other combustibles. Many experiments 
have been made by the suggesters of this idea, 


| which will certainly diminish the fears enter- 
the age of sixteen her character began to ex- | 


tained by many concerning the future exhaust- 
ion of coal-mines. These experiments have 
not been made perhaps in the most favorable 
latitudes, but have proved the possibility of 
causing hot-air machines to be set in motion by 
means of solar rays. Water also has been made 
to boil under the same influence; and in 1866 4 
small steam-engine was worked by converting 
water into vapor with the assistance of a re- 
flector. 
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angels, or, if they five to grow up, make them 
drag through a miserable, unhappy, and un- 
healthy life. Be it therefore ordered that with- 
in twenty-four hours every one of these blessed 
little girls shall have nice, loose, warm, woolen 
yarments, her legs protected thoroughly, and her 
eet shod with thick, comfortable shoes, through 
which dampness will not penetrate. 





An orthographical puzzle is in circulation 
which, it is said, many of the literary men in 
Boston and vicinity have been unable to write 
without making mistakes. Perhaps some of our 
readers would like to test their friends with the 


| experiment. The sentence looks simple, but if 


In July, 1869, the examinations in Cambridge | 
University, England, will be open to women | 


before January, 1869. Why the candidates must 
have reached the age of eighteen years and six 
months (or more) is not stated. From the ar- 
rangements made it is evident the examinations 
are to be conducted with great care. 





Amusements of all kinds are exceedingly pop- 
ular just now. 
nounced for last week in this city. Velocipede 
exhibitions, skating carnivals, and musical gym- 
nastics may be seen on any evening. An Italian 
Opera season, under the lead of Max Maretzek, 
in which Kellogg, La Grange, States, and Brig- 
noli appear, has just commenced, and other cel- 
ebrated singers take part, and the theatres in 
general are presenting to the public new and 
entertaining attractions. The lovers of Shaks- 
peare are enjoying a rich feast at Wallack’s, 
where the favorite comedy, Much Ado About No- 
thing, is carefully and elegantly represented. It 
is not often that the opportunity occurs to see 
a Shakspearian play of this character well per- 
formed. Booth’s magnificent new theatre re- 
cently opened with Romeo and Juliet, 
had been announced for the evening of the day 
on which Winter Garden was burned, two years 
ago; so that, by a fiction of the imagination, 
Edwin Booth’s long series of Shakspearian per- 
formances, so unhappily interrupted, was made 
to seem continuous. The theatre is said to be 
the finest on the American continent, if not in 
the world. The scenery is magnificent, the fres- 
coing, decoration, and upholstery in excellent 


| light, heat, and electricity. 


Twenty-seven balls were an- | 


it is merely read aloud many may find them 
selves puzzled to write it correctly. It reads 


| thus: It is agreeable business to perceive the un 
another had been directly brought home the guilt | 


paralleled embarrassment of a harassed peddler 
gauging the symmetry of a peeled pear, which a 
sybil had stabbed with a poniard, unheeding the 
innuendoes of the lilies of a cornelian hue, when 
on Wednesday last they endeayored to separate 
a niece and aunt. 

An English paper gives a description of a ve 
locipede designed to convey from six to twelve 
persons. It has five wheels. It has not yet 
been tested, but it is said that it probably will 
be a success. It has been suggested that veloci- 
pedes propelled by the combined power of two 
persons might be popular. <A lady and gentle- 
man might make a properly constructed machine 
run well, and find it very good sport! 

A revelation, most remarkable and romantic, 
has been made “ exclusively’? to the Springfield 
Ltepublican! Since it occupies nearly seven col 
umns, we can not give a very clear idea of it in a 
short paragraph. In brief, however, it is an ac 
count of the discovery of a northern polar conti- 
nent, and the details are as entertaining as the ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe. Itsecims thatasci- 
entific gentleman, visiting Alaska a few months 
ago, received from a German woman a somewhat 
puzzling manuscript, which she said had been 
committed to her about three years before by 
a dying sailor. The manuscript has been de 
ciphered. The writer was a German by the 
name of Forssman, who, when on a whaling 
voyage in the year 1854, was separated from bis 
comrades, and, alone in « boat, was drifted 
to the coust of this Arctic continent, named 
*““Wahno."’ It was Forssman’s opinion that 
Wahno was situated on the northérn part of 
Greenland, or on an island near it. He deseribes 
the country as a deep, oval valley, surrounded 
by high mountains. fh the centre of this valley 


who have completed the age of eighteen years | W8S What appeared to be a vast crater, opening 


into the centre of the earth, and sending out 
The account of this 
‘* pillar of fire’’ is strangely vivid. Forssman 
believed it to be the source of the aurora borea- 
lis. He estimated that there were no less than 
64,000 inhabitants in this valley. They were 
dwarfs in size, of pale complexion, and gentle 
demeanor. The climate of Wahno is represented 
as peculiar; places varying in temperature ac 
cording to distance from the central fire. Vege 


| tation is diminutive, but fruit and flowers are 


This play | 


taste, the ventilation thorough, and the details | 
carefully studied, down to the beautifully illu- 


minated and perfumed play-bills. The means 
of egress, however, are imperfect—a vital defect, 
which should be speedily remedied. The thea- 
tre had been vaporized during the afternoon and 
up to the time of the admission of the andience 
by Rimmel’s process, which removed the dis- 
agreeable odor of the paint and varnish, and 
substituted a delicate perfume. This is the first 
instance that we have heard of perfuming places 
of amusement in New York, though the prac- 
tice is common in London and Paris. The the- 
atre was densely crowded in every part, and fab- 
ulous sums were paid for seats by those eager to 
have the first glimpse of the new sensation. 





Henry Ward Beecher is of opinion that a man 
who will not laugh upon just cause manifests a 
lean and barren nature. It is what musicians 
call ciphering—as when one touches a key on the 
organ and the pipe does not sound. Mirth and 
merriment have a bad name among sober folks, 
but so do sober people among the merry. Each 
pities the other. 





A Western writer says, with force and good 
sense, ‘* Don’t freeze the little girls.” 

Girls should be dressed just as comfortably as 
boys. But, instead, the poor little things are sent 
out into the streets, with their heads indeed com- 
fortably protected, and thick shawls around their 
shoulders, but with their skirts standing out at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, and their poor little 
drum-stick legs as unprotected from the blasts 
as the legs of a turkey hanging in a meat-stall. 
And thus we pack off these little girls to school, 
with their big heads to be crammed full of learn- 
ing at the te poems of their legs, which at a ten- 
der age are of more importance than their heads. 
As a general rule, parents should devote their 
attention to the legs of their little girls, and let 
their heads alone. The heads will take care of 
themselves in due time. The legs are helpless 
and need care. By taking care of the heads little 
girls acquire a knowledge, such as it is, of music, 

eps simpsons languages, botany, the use of 
the globes, embroidery, poetry, etc., and by neg- 
lecting at the same time their legs, they acquire 
colds, coughs, headaches, weak backs, pipe-stem 
legs, hollow chests, neuralgia, and other com- 

laints, which either send them to heaven before 
ey ought to go, to be made into premature 


| by driving his horses at a furious rate. 


| of this article refers to his own girls. 


abundant. In short, Forssman gives an exceed 
ingly pleasant sketch of this northern country. 
He remained there about ten years, and then re 
solved again to trust himself to the waves in his 
little boat,’ Here the manuscript closes; wheth- 
er Forssman himself reached the shores of Nlas 
ka, or committed his strange record into other 
hands, is unknown. Moreover, it is also un- 
certain whether this interesting tale is worthy of 
any credit. 

The Saturday Review says: ‘‘Girls are cruel: 
there is no question about it. If more passive 
than active, they are simply indifferent to the 
sufferings of others; if of a more active temper 
ament, they find a positive pleasure in giving 
— A girl will say the most cruel things to 
ner dearest friend, and then Jangh at her because 
she cries. Even her own mother she will hurt 
and humiliate if she can.’’ Of course the writer 
What a 
family he must have! We are sorry for him. 

A most singular accident recently occurred on 
the Michigan Central Railroad. <A Mr. Sagon 
attempted to cross the track before the engine, 
The en 


| gineer endeavored to stop the train, but in vain ; 





| 


and the cow-catcher struck between the wagon 
and horses, placing them on opposite sides of 
the track. Strange to say, however, Mr. Sagon 
and his wife (both about sixty-jive) were caught 
up on the pkatform above the cow-catcher and 
just in front of the engine, where, instead of 
losing presence of mind and throwing them 
selves off, they settled themselves composedly, 
as though nothing had happened. The old lady 
put her hands iv her muff, while the old man 
serenely held his whip; and thus the old couple 
rode up to the station in triumph, amidst th« 
cheers of the by-standers. As soon as the train 
stopped a number rushed to their assistance; 
but they declined all aid, manifesting no concern 
for themselves, but considerable for the fate of 
the horses and wagon. The former were unin 
jured, while the damages to the latter were found 
to be very trifling. 

From the annual report of the Commissioners 
of the Central Park for 1868 we learn that the 
number of visitofs at the Park during the year 
was over seven million. There were twenty 
one musical entertainments during the summer. 
During the last winter there were forty-four 
storms, which of course interfered somewhat 
with the skating. Thus far this year the un- 
usually mild weather has often seriously injured 
the ice for the lovers of this amusement. A great 
variety of animals has been added to the Park 
collection, and they are generally in a healthy 
condition. The Commissioners have taken meas- 


| ures to introduce into the Park the various kinds 


of bees valuable for honey, and propose arrange 
ments for their exhibition in such manner as to 
be free of risk to observers. 





A friend of, Mount Holyoke Seminary who is 
now residing in Paris has lately presented to 
that institution one thousand dollars, and has 
also secured from friends in New York, and else- 
where, four more subscriptions of $1000 each. 
These funds are to be devoted chiefly to a new 
library- building, ten thousand dollars having 
been pledged by a lady for the purchaso of books, 
when a suitable building is erected. 
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Various Articles of Lingerie. 

We give this week a pftty collection of lingerie; partly for plain and partly for 
full dress. For plain dress the collars and cuffs are of fine linen with several rows 
of cord stitched on the edges; the others are made of muslin, tulle, lace, embroidery, 
and colored ribbons. 

Fig. 1.—Sranpine CoLiar witH Jasor. ‘This collar is made of tulle, with a 
narrow strip of needle-work application and with a frill of Valenciennes edging on 
the upper part. Make the jabot of 
tulle from Fig. 27 of the Supplement, 
sew on several application needle-work 
figures, and edge with a wide frill of 
lace. Pleat the jabot on the upper 
edge, bringing both x<’s on @, and 
gather up the lace in the middle, after 
which arrange a bow of narrow green 
velvet ribbon in the manner shown by 
the illustration. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Batretier CoLiar 
And Currs. Both collar and cuffs are 
of fine double linen, embroidered on 
the outer edge, with six cords stitched 
on. Set the collar on a muslin chemi- 
sette, which is made from the pattern, nd . 
Figs. 22 and 23, Supplement. Fig. 2.—BatTevrer Coar. fig. 1.—Sranpinc CoLuar 
Fig. 4. — Rounp Linen COLLar. For pattern see Suppl., No. XXIII, Fig. 85, WITH JABOT, For pattern see Suppl 
This collar is ’ For pattern see Supplement, NO kk” 
rounded in front eee No. XVIL., Fig. 27. Bb gieiex 
and trimmed with 
several rows of 


Fig. 7.—Lryen Cottar witn Revers. This collar is cut from Fig. 24, Supple- 
ment, of double linen ornamented on the outer edge with four cords stitched on, and 
furnished in front with a button and button-hole. It is set on a chemisette, which 
is made of muslin from Figs. 22 and 23, Supplement, with two pleats in the front. 

Fig. 8.—Cravar witn Brack Lace Roserres. ‘The pretty effect of this cravat is 
attributable to the lace, which is very heavy and thick, and is edged with deep points. 
The cravat part is made of two rows of the lace stitched together. Both bavettes are 
cut from Fig. 26, Supplement, of black figured tulle, and edged with lace. Each one 
is also trimmed with four rosettes, 
which are made of the same lace, and 
fastened down in the middle with alit- 
tle black silk button. On the front of 
the collar arrange a single rosette. 

Fig. 9.—Brack Tutte anp Lace 
Cravat. The part of the cravat 
which goes around the neck consists 
of two rows of black lace, which are 
sewed with the straight edges togeth- 
er. On the front is a bavette of 
tulle and lace. For this cut one 
piece of figured black tulle from Fig. 
25, Supplement. Cover this with 
edging in the manner shown by the 
illustration, in doing which gather 
the edging slight- 
ly and edge the 
bavette with the 
same. On the cen- 




























Fig. 3.—Curr ror 








ef nei gl : Fig. SE hd FOR re ; Barevier Convar. Fig. 7.—Liyen Cottar witn Revers. 
Fol see § e , No. +» Fig. 29. JUNESSE COLLAR. mesg arezt. “oy ’ ; Yo. X 
For pattern see Supplemen » Pig yea ze scpir rm Lace Cravat Conan. St ee For pattern see Suppl., No. XIV., Figs. 22-24. 
‘ , y 3 0. 3 ® . 36, 
PRO. XXIL, 4 34, For pattern see Suppl., No. XVIHI., Fig. 28. ern 





nw \ 


SLEEVE FOR 









PAPILLon 
SLEEVE FOR CoLiar. 

: Sranvine OL- For pattern see Suppl, 
LAR WITH BLUE No. XIX., Fig. 30, 


fig. 9.—Brack Tutte 
AND Lace Cravat. 


For patternjsee Supple- 
ment, No. XV., Fig. 25, 


Fig. 8.—Cravat witn Brack LACE Rippon Trimming. 
Rosettes. 


For pattern see Supple- 


ment, No, 3 
Fig. %. °° 










Fig. 11.—HeartSuarep Cxuemiserre. 
For pattern see Supply No. XXIV., Figs. 37 ana 38. 













Fig. 14.—Sranprne CoLiar witH 
Buive Risgon Trmmine. 





























Fig. 13.—Sattor Coutar. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXL. Fig. 32 


THELESS N+ 






Fig. 16.—JEUNESSE 
CoLiar. 

For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XXIL., Fig. 33. 
Fig. 19.— SLEEVE WITH -Fig. 12.—Curr ror Heart- 
i capstan dln = rade SnHarep CHEMISETTE. 


























cord stitched on the outer 
edges. It is set on a mus- 
lin chemisette. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Parit- 
LON COLLAR AND SLEEVE. 
These are also made of 
fine double linen. Both 
collar and cuffs are orna- + 
mented with corners sim- 
ulating a butterfly’s wing ; 
they are stitched along 

the designated lines. 


tre of the collar part 
set a lace rosette, in 
the front of which is 
a black button work- 
ed in silk twist. 

Fig. 10.— Linen 
anp Lace Cravat 
AND CotiaR. For 
this elegant collar 
eut, first, of double 
linen the middle 
pointed part, allow- 
Set the collar on a ing © narrow seam 
chemisette cut from on either side, Then 
Figs. 22 and 23, Fig. 18.—SraxprxG CoLtar wirn Set the insertion in 
Supplement. The hie Cuavar fabs the ends, and join 
cuffs are set. on G the two thicknesses 
muslin or nansook 
sleeves, 








_ ~— RE IRE Ns 4 5 3 
Pevenine ror Youne Girt. Fig. 20.—Srction or Curr #1rn Porntep Dress wirn Jacket ann Pepium ror Youne Grr. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV., Fig. 39. TRIMMING.—FULL Sze, For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVIL., Figs. 43-46, 
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The under part is formed of two rows of tabs of the same material, which are 
edged with open-work stitch and a strip worked in button-hole stitch. A stand- 
ing collar may be made to correspond to the cuff, but the tabs must be somewhat 
smaller. 
































narrow red satin ribbon in the manner shown by the illustration. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Herart-SuHarep Cuemisette anp Curr. First make 
the chemisette of muslin or nansook from Figs. 37 and 38, Supplement, then 
hem the front and under edges with a hem an inch wide, and the remaining 
edges with a narrow hem. Next sew around the neck a piece of embroidered 
inserticn (see illustrations on page 132), on both sides of which Valenciennes 
edging has been gathered. The 
culf is naade of muslin pleated in 
narrow }leats, which are fastened 
down with bias folds of muslin 
stitched on. On the under edge 
sew trinming corresponding to 
that on tle neck of the chemisette. 
The cuff, for which Fig. 34, Sup- 
plement, jives the pattern, is fas- 
tened witl small buttons and but- 
ton-hole lc pps. 

Fig. 13.. ~Sattor Cottar. This 
collar is mude of linen, the outside 
fine and tue lining heavier. On 
the outer edge are stretched several 


Pelerine for Young Girl. 
See illustration on page 136. 
Tuts pelerine is of fine muslin, trimmed on the outer edge with gathered 
Mechlin lace two inches wide. The re- 
mainder of the trimming consists of gath- 
ered Mechlin lace an inch and a quarter 
wide. The lace is headed with needle- 
work insertion cut out in the manner 
shown by the illustration on page 132. 
On the front of the pelerine is a bow and 
ends made of muslin, lace, and embroid- 
ery. Cut of muslin from Fig. 39, Sup- 
plement, one piece, hem this piece on the 
outer edges, and arrange the trimming in 
the manner shown by the illustration. 
The narrow edging around the neck is 
sloped toward the front corners. ‘The 
bows consist of two rows of edging sewed 
together along the 
straight sides, 
and with the seam 





























ay Ap ae Fieurep Lace Fancnon Cap. ae by a = 
* ate ; For pattern and description see Supple- f needle - wor 
6 nsertion. rhe 


ment, No. XL, Fig. 16. 
p nds are trimmed 

vith edging and 

asertion, 










Mosiin Cap witu ViIo.et 
Satin Rippon. 
For pattern see Suppl., No. VII., Fig. 11. 


Gutevre Cap wito Rep 
Satin Rreson. 
For pattern see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 7 and 8. 


Musuin Car wit Bivur 
Satix Ripzon. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 9 and 10, 


(= 
a 
WALL ASS 





BREAKFAST CAP WITH 
Point Russe Em- 
BROIDERY. 


Mustin Cap wit 
Lizac Sirk Risroyx. & 
For pattern and description 


For pattern and descrip- = es No. VIII, @ 
tion see Supplement, ig. 12. ig 
No. IV., Figs. 5 and 6. \ Ae i 

%4 Dress with | 
rows of fine cord. It \ Jacket.and . @ 
is fastened by a bind- }. Peplum for 
ing to the neek of a Young Girl. & 
chemisette made of See illustration VS 





muslin from Figs. 22 on page 132. 








Cap with Tass. 23. § ; 3 n =“ 2 
pti atid 28, appeament. ws Tap dress is Musuin Cap witn Litac 
For pattern and description see Sup- Figs. 14 and 15.— AZ of striped pink Satin Ripeon 
plement, No. IX., Fig. 13. SLEEVE AND STAND- 153 and white al- RHA ts 





ING COLLAR WITH 
Buive Rreson Trine. This stylish collar is 
made of a strip of muslin an inch in width, the out- 
side of which is covered with blue satin ribbon. <A 





“a 
SS aca: tack For pattern and description see 
Sof paca; *k- ; a. & 
2 paca; the jack Supplement, No, III., Figs. 3 and 4. 
* et arid peplum 
are of white al- 


JSLIN AN ACE LAK- AEP ‘ap iw > TOR ‘ P es ° . 
Musun axp Lace Break BreakFast Cap IN THE FORM paca trimmed with ruches of pink silk. For mak- 


FAST Cap. 





frill of Valenciennes edging is set on the upper edge. oo or A Net. ing the jacket and peplum cut of white alpaca and 
A row of pointed needle-work insertion in applica- — ne oe yay pee For pattern and description see Supple- white linen lining from Figs. 43 and 45, Supple- 
tion is sewed on the ribbon. The collar is set on a SUPP! No. +) Bigs. Vand 21. ment, No. X., Figs. 14 and 15. ment, each two pieces, and from Figs. 44 and 46 


chemisette cut from Figs. 22 and 23, Supplement. 


each one piece. Next lay together the correspond- 
Yn the front is a bow of blue satin ribbon. The upper edge of the cuff is of plain 


ing pieces of the alpaca and lining, take up the darts in the fronts, join Figs. 483 








F and the under edge of pleated muslin. The pleated part is edged on one side with and 44 according to the corresponding figures on the pattern, and stitch together 
a row of narrow needle-work insertion, and on the lower edge with trimming like os the outside and lining on the outer edges. Sew up the short sleeves from 34 to 
that on the edge of the standing collar. ‘The cuff is fastened with small buttons Dress Car. 35, run the outside and lining together on the bottom, trim with a silk ruche, and 
and button-hole loops, and set on a nansook under-sleeve. For pattern and description sew them into the arm-holes. Sew the trimming on the jacket. Having stitched 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Jeunrsse Cottar and Curr. Both collar and cuff are of fine —_see ee No. XIL., together the lining and outside along the outer edges of the peplum, pleat the back, 
double linen, trimmed on the edges with six cords stitched down. On the side edges igs. 17-19. bringing both <’s on @, and join it to a pink silk belt, the front of which is orna- 
of the cuffs the cords must reach only to the plain line on Fig. 84, Supplement. The ; mented with a pink silk rosette. ‘The trimming of the peplum correspon‘s to that 
collar is set on a muslin chemisette. The cuffs are finished with large linen buttons. , of the jacket. ;, 

Fig. 18. — Sranpinc CoLLaR witH 





Cravat Enns. This collar and ends are ; Guipure Cap with Red Satin 
made in the manner shown by the illustra- : Ribbon. 
tion, and set on a chemisette of Ynuslin or 
nansook, 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Curr TRIMMED WITH 
Taxss. This cuff is made of fine linen. 


Tus dressy cap is made of white gui- 
pure lace, guipure insertion an inch wide, 
and guipure edging an inch and a quar- 
ter of an inch wide. First cut the foun. 


RINE. —SIDE. 





NERISSA.—FRONT. NerIssa.—Back, 
VARIOUS STYLES OF HAIR DRESSING, 
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dation of the cap of black foundation; from 
Figs. 7 and 8 each cat one piece—the latter, 
however, in double material. In Fig. 7 lay a 
pleat in the manner shown by the illustration. 
Finish the front of the head-piece and the back 
of the crown with black wire, and join the head- 
piece and crown according to the corresponding 
figures on the pattern. Next cover the founda- 
tion with guipure net, and border the front of 
the head-piece with guipure edging laid in box- 
pleats. Edge the back of the crown with a wide 
ribbon, cover this with insertion the same width 
which extends beyond the corners, forming 
strings eighteen inches long, and is sdged all 
round with guipure edging. Finish the back 
of the cap in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion with wide guipure edging and three bows 
of éatin ribbon. The trimming of the front of 
the cap consists of a rosette of the wide satin 
ribbon, and long rosettes on the sides made of 
loops of the narrow ribbon. The cap is fastened 
under the chignon by means of a rabbercord. 


Muslin Cap with Blue Satin Ribbon. 
See illustration on page 137. 

Tus cap requires blue satin ribbon an inch wide, 
nipure insertion three-quarters’ of an inch and an 
neh in width, muslin, and foundation. Of foundation 
cut from Figs. 9 and 10 each one piece—Fig. 10, how- 
ever, of double material; sew a wire around the crown, 
cover it with muslin, and bind the edges with a strip 
of muslin. Make the strings in the manner shown by 
the illustration, and edge them with guipure insertion 
and edging. Cross the strings in the middle of the 
crown, fasten the ends on the front, having previous- 
ly underlaid them with satin ribbons of the same 
width. Edge the front of the crown from the middle 
on each side to § with blue satin ribbon, which is laid 
on one side in plain pleats and sewed down along the 
jeats. The seam made by sewing this on is covered 
o athered guipure edging. Cover the band with a 
braid of three satin ribbons, sew guipure edging on 
the wu edge so that it falls over the satin braid, 
and m the crown and band. Border the back 
edge of the band also with a braid of satin ribbon. 
On the sides sew satin ribbon strings, and cover the 
lace where they are sewed on with little ribbon 
ws, set a similar bow in the centre of the crown 

where the strings are crossed. 


Muslin Cap with Violet Satin Ribbon. 
See illustration on page 137. 

Tus cap is made of fine Swiss musiin, Valenci- 
ennes insertion and edging, and violet satin ribbon an 
inch wide. Cut for the foundation from Fig. 11 one 
piece. Sew wire round the edge of the foundation 
and cover it with a puff made of a piece of bias mus- 
lin five inches wide and eighteen inches long. This 
is sloped to an inch and three-fourths width at the 
ends, then pleated in box-pleats from the middle to 
* on each side, and arranged on the foundation. 
Bind the front of the foundation and puff together 
with satin ribbon, and arrange on the puff six bands 
of satin ribbon, which must be of different lengths 
corresponding to the width of the foundation. For 
the front trimming border insertion on both sides 
with edging and box-pleat it half an inch wide, three- 
fourths of an inch apart. Between each of the pleste 
set a bow of satin ribbon. Fasten this trimming to 
a band of foundation and join the corners on the 
foundation at x. Lastly, set on the cape, which is 
cut with strings. Sl the cape and strings in the 
manner shown by the illustration, and hem in a satin 

on the straight side, by means of which gather 
the cape to correspond to the cap, Edge the other 
side and strings with insertion and eat , and sew 
the cape to the cap so that the ribbon aif cover the 
seam. On the back of the cap fasten a bow and ends 
of satin ribbon. 


Various Styles of Hair Dressing. 
See illustrations on page 137. 
CieoraTRa.—Both the front and back hair is combed 
up and arranged in puffs of different sizes. Under 
these puffs behind are arran two long and one 
short curl. An ornamental hair-pin and a single spray 
of flowers com: the ye 
Nertssa.—The chignon is plain and almost flat. 
The front hair is laid back loosely and arranged in a 
roil over the chignon. Around the chignon is a heavy 
braid. Behind the right ear aretwocurls. The front 
is ornamented with a blue satin ribbon and rosettes. 
A va Rerve.—Chignon of long and short curls. The 
waved front hair is laid back loosely and arranged in 
puffs on the sides and top. In the front is a single 
rose, and over the top of the head a gilt bandeau ar- 
in the form ef a diadem. 
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SCENE FROM THE MODEL WIFE. 
A Comedy, never Wnactev. 


By Auice Cary. 








A room in John’s house—John and Anabel alone. 


JouN. 
Pray, what year was it, Anabel, 
You went to visit France with me? 


ANABEL. 
I quite forget, but know full well 
That all the way the nasty sea 
Kept me a prisoner in my berth— 
Just think—I wore but one new thing 
And nineteen hundred dollars’ worth 
Of diamonds in a single ring! 
I did put on my blue silk gown, 
And wear it, lashed against the mast, 
Determined if the ship went down 
I'd show it somehow at the last! 


JOHN. 
Well, when did we come home, my dear? 


ANABEL. 
Why, that I think was in the fall, 
Because I wore my new Cashmere 
The first time I went out to call, 
The shawl you bought in Paris, John, 
With the white centre and blue fringe— 
I made Miss Paisley put it on, 
And didn’t it give her pride a twinge! 

Joun. 

And did you pian to take her down? 


ANABEL, 

Be sure, the saucy little chick, 

They lived in a stone-front up town, 

And ours was only common brick! 

Joun. 

You have strange ways, yon women folk, 

Of carrying on your civil war— 
ANABEL. 

Now, John, you really would provoke 

A eaint—what do you take me for? 
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Jonn. 
Not for a saint—the time is gone 
I thought you that— 


ANABEL. 
Well, I don’t care! 
And what is more, I tell you, John, 
You're cross and ugly as a bear! 


JOHN. 
Well, all this sort of thing, my dear, 
Don't help me, not a single whit, 
About the important point—the year 
We went to Paris. 


ANABEL. 
Doesn't it? 
I'm sorry, but don’t ask me when 
This or that happened any more— 
You're so vexatious, all you men, 
And dates and things are such a bore! 


JOHN. 
Well, let it go, dear, never mind, 
I doubt you can’t tell if you try— 


ANABEL, 
Ah, Sir, you're very, very kind— 
I'll think it out now if I die! 
It was—I can’t tell after all, 
But guess our journey fell upon 
The year we went to that great ball 
In honor of—who was it, John? 
That old man with the thin white hair? 
It somehow seems to me, you know, 
As if he went—I can’t tell where— 
To Memphis or to Mexico, 
About some government affair. 
He wore the sweetest little gloves! 
And two great amethysts in a pair 
Of shirt-studs that were perfect loves! 


JouN. 
His name and business you forget ? 


ANABEL. 
Yes, but he dined with us the day 
I bought that splendid dinner-set— 
White, with the little purple spray ; 
And after coffee we all three 
Went to some opera or play— 


JOHN. 
And can you tell who ‘twas to see? 


ANABEL. 
No; but I wore that silver gray 
Of mine, that had the neck so low, 
And the long points upon the sleeves— 
The latest fashion then, you know, 
And quite the shape of lily leaves. 


JOHN (impatiently). 
Lord bless my soul! if I stay here 
I'll lose my senses—that is flat! 


ANABEL. 
What is it that you say, my_ dear? 
Joun. 
I think I'll just put on my hat 
And drop in at the club and see 
What friends have on the steamer gone— 
Or go and hear Miss Anthony— 


ANABEL. 
Not Susan? Goodness gracious, John! 








\ Entered may 3 4 to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XXIL. 
PARTING. 


Liese Lexmann’s lattice window beneath the 
broad eaves was open betimes in the morning. 
Early hours are usual all over Germany, and 
naturally the habits of life in the country are 
more primitive than in the towns. The sun nev- 
er surprised Liese’s head upon the pillow. Long 
before his rays peeped in at the casement the 
active little maiden was up and away from her 
chamber, and helping Frau Hanne in the vari- 
ous labors of the household. 

All tasks which demanded rather dainty neat- 
ness than strength were usually confided to 
Lieschen’s fingers. Her hands fell upon all they 
touched as softly as dew falls upon the earth, 
and they seemed to brighten and beautify com- 
mon things, even as the dew brightens the hum- 
blest way-side weed-blossoms. 

The silver mist was rolling from the meadows 
of Lehmann’s farm, toward the higher wood- 
lands, when Lieschen threw open the little dia- 
mond-paned window. Its iron frame-work rat- 
tled crazily and scattered a shower of bright 








yet was audible in the stillness of the dawn, made 
Liese start back terrified, while a flush, as soft 
and pink as the reflections on a white cloud at 
sunset, spread over her face and throat. 

‘Herr in Himmel! Is it you, Otto? truly 
and really ?” she said, leaning out over the win- 
dow-sill. Yes; there stood Otto, truly and real- 
ly, looking up eagerly at the sweet face that bent 
above him. 

** But how ?—why ?—oh, I am g0 glad!” 

And then some bright tears stole from the eyes 
where they had been lurking, and falling, min- 
gled with the dew-drops, upon the vine, 

**Don’t cry, my own Lieschen! I can't bear 
to see it.” 

“*It’s with joy, Otto; joy to see you again. It 
seemed such a long, long, weary time since I had 
— with you! And writing is not the same 
thing, is it ?’ 

‘* Listen, heart’s treasure,” said Otto, coming 
close under the lattice, and speaking in a low 
voice; ‘‘I do not want any one to know that I 
am here. The farmer would only talk and argue, 
and when one has made up one’s mind to do a 
thing, there’s no use in wasting words about it. 
And I have made up my mind to go away.” 

Liese grew very pale, and her hand which 
leaned on the window-sill tightened its grasp ; 
but she answered never a word. 

“There is only one reason why going away 
should be hard for me—the separation from my 
darling little promised wife. But you know, 
dear Lieschen, that we are separated -now as it 
is.” 

Still Liese did not answer, but her lips trem- 
bled as though she would have spoken. 

**Come, Herzenliebe, don't be so dumb and 
downcast. You think I am brave, but the truth 
is, Lieschen, that I reckon upon you to keep up 
my courage.” 

This appeal to the girl’s spirit of self-sacrifice 
was not made in vain. She kept back her tears 
by a great effort, though she could not stay the 
quivering of her mouth. 

““T will try, Otto. Are you—are you going 
far away ?” 

**Not out of Fatherland, my darling.” 

“* And for—for—ach Gott!—for a long time, 
Otto ?” 


‘*T hope not, my best one. My own good 


| Lieschen, you will listen calmly to what I have 


to say, won't you?” 

Then Otto told her of his project. He was 
not very skillful at any long preparation or pre- 
amble. Perhaps that was as well; for no prepa- 
ration or preamble could have sweetened the bit- 
ter of what he had to say; and it was best to tell 
the truth, which must be told quickly. He spoke 
as hopefully and as eloquently as he could, dwell- 


| ing on the bright side of his plan, and showing 





clearly that there was no chance of advancement, 
or even employment, for him in Detmold. Liese 
listened tremblingly, and with a sick sinking of 
the heart. Could he not do as his uncle desired ? 
Could he not-learm te’be a tradesman, and live 
peacefully at home? 

These thoughts flitted through her mind; but 
her first impulse was to shut them in there. It 
was a feeling betwixt maiden pride and the timid 
reserve of a nature shrinkingly sensitive, which 
prompted her to be silent. But then there was 
a stronger feeling than this in that meek, inno- 
cent breast—the strength of a deep, pure, first 
love. 

Little Liese’s heart was loyal to the core; and 


| she remembered—what had he ever said to her 





drops from the twigs of the vine, whose tender | 


leaves were beginning to bud forth. 

“Otto,” said Lieschen’s soft voice, softly. 
** Dear Otto.” 

It was her morning salutation to the squirrel, 
whose beady black eye glanced quickly on her 
at the sound. Liese put her thumb and finger 


within the wooden bars of his cage, and held a | 
hazel-nut to the little russet, fur-coated creature, | 


that nibbled and gnawed enjoyingly. 
** Otto,” she murmured again; ‘‘ dearest Otto.” 
**T am here.” 
The words, uttered almost in a whisper, which 





that she did not remember ?—how Otto had al- 
ways urged her to be sincere and frank with him, 
and how he had said there could be no right love 
without perfect truth. Otto could not for the 
life of him have comprehended the subtle reserves 
and strange, wayward timidities that sometimes 
made Liese’s lips close like a shut rose-bud. His 
character was like the noonday—broad-beaming, 
bright, and clear; and what does noop know of 
tremulous silver star-gleams, and dim twilight 
shadows ? 

But Liese loved him dearly; so she spoke. 

**Otto, you know I always think you right 
and wise. I always think so; but I sometimes 
do not understand why—please do not mind my 
erying, if the tears did not eome I should choke ; 
but I will go on in a moment. There. Well, 
dear Otto, why should you not do as your uncle 
Schnarcher wishes? It is not for myself I speak. 
But you know that, hy your own heart, don’t you, 
Otto? I am quite sure you believe me. But 
ought you not to—to yield a little to the Herr 
Kiister? And though you don't like trade, still, 
you know, Otto, people ought not just to think 
of what they like. Don’t be angry, and—oh, 
Otto, Otto, you are going away, and I may ney- 
er see you any more!” 

The last words were wailed out in a plaintive, 
broken tone, and the poor child let fall her head 
on her arms, that were resting folded on the win- 
dow-sill, and stifled her sobs behind the thick, 
soft tresses which fell over her like a veil. 

In an instant Otto had unstrapped his knap- 
sack and thrown it on the ground, and then, with 
light, sure foot, he began to clamber upward, 
holding by the strong rusty iron nails and clamps 
which sustained the vine. 

Liese felt a hand part the silky chestnut locks 
from her brow, and looked up with blurred eyes 
and piteous, curved under-lip, to find Otto’s face 
close to her own, and Otto’s voice in her ear. 

With one arm and hand he clung to the old, 
black, knotted stem of the vine, and with the 
other he took both little Lieschen’s hands and 
held them fast. 

‘*Darling! darling!” he cried, ‘you break 
my heart. Don’t cry so, mein Schatz, or I 
shall think I did wrong in coming to say fare- 
well to you, and that it would have been better 
had I done as I at first thought of doing, and 
gone away without seeing you again, and so 
spared the pain of this*parting. You make me 
reproach myself when I see you suffer so. But 
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I could not bear to deceive you. Tell me that I 
did right, Lieschen !” 

‘Yes, yes, a thousand times ‘yes,” she sobbed 
out. 

‘*That's my own best Lieschen! I must tell 
you all. My uncle Schnarcher would be soften- 
ed by nothing short of my giving you up. That 
is the truth, Lieschen. I might yield to him on 
almost every other point, but on that point how 
can I yield ?” 

Liese shook her head. 

“*T am right sorry that I am not better worth 
all the trouble I cause you, dear Otto.” 

‘* No human being could be better worth it to 
me,” he answered, with a proud, fond glance. 

**N—no,” she said, falteringly. ‘‘ But then 
that is not because I am good, but beeause you 
love me.” 

You see little Liese never dreamed of urging 
her lover to give her up, and by so doing secure 
his worldly advancement. She could not do so, 
because she simply and literally believed him when 
he told her that, having loved and been beloved 
by her, all the hopes and happiness of his life 
were inextricably bound up with hers. Otto’s 
love was a great and wonderful blessing. It had 
come to her as the sunlight came, without any 
special merit of her own. But having come, she 
accepted it, and was grateful for it, and believed 
in it without any mental sophistication. 

**T mean to walk through Westphalia toward 
the Rhine,” said Otto. ‘* But I came so far out 
of my way just for the chance of seeing you. At 
first I thought I would only take a peep at the 
old place, and say a silent Lebewohl in my heart. 
But then your dear face shone out of the window, 
and— Do you know, Lieschen, it really did 
seem to shine, it was so white and fair in the 
dark room there ?” 

Liese could not smile at the fond lover's flat- 
tery, but she squeezed his hand with her little 
clinging fingers. 

**T shall write to you, of course, Herzensliebe. 
And old Sophie—bless her !—will be good to you. 
Keep your heart up, dear love; let me see you 
brave and calm before I go.” 

Liese disengaged her hands from his, and 
clasped her arms around his neck, holding him 
somewhat away from her: and there came a 
strangely resolute look into her meek eyes. 

** Dear Otto, I am not—I will try not to be— 
selfish. "You are good and strong. I am weak. 
But there is one thing which the weakest and 
poorest of God’s human creatures has power todo— 
Ican pray. Our Father, bless my Otto, and guard 
him, and give him back safe tome. Amen.” 

Her arms tightened their clasp, and drew him 
toward her, and the two young faces met in a 
long, passionate kiss. 

Then there was silence, broken only by stifled 
sobs, in the little chamber. 

Presently the squirrel, moving restlessly fror: 
side to side of his cage, roused his mistress, whe 
had sank on her knees by the side of her bed, 
with her head buried in the patch-work coverlet. 

Liese rose, dried her eyes, bathed her hot 
cheeks with cold water, and combed out her 
hair, all damp with tears. Then she arranged 
the humble room neatly, cleansed the squirrel’s 
cage, and went down the ladder-like staircase 
into the kitchen. All that had passed seemed 
like a dream. She went through her daily round 
of duties mechanically and in silence. Some- 
times, amidst the monotonous burr of the after- 
noon spinning, the question arose confusedly in 
her mind, ‘‘ What is it? Why is my heart so 
heavy?” And she would, by an effort of her 
will, forbid, as it were, the answer to frame it- 
self into words. She would not say to herself, 
‘*Otto is gone. I have seen Otto, and have 
bade him farewell.” 

But at night, when the long day was over, and 
she was alone in her little chamber free to weep 
and to give her sorrow way, poor little Lieschen 
threw herself down on the bed, and shed a flood 
of salt tears, and sobbed, and clasped her hands 
together, and exclaimed in a hoarse whisper, 
‘*He is gone, he is gone, he is gone!” over 
and over again, until sleep touched her swollen 
eyelids, and calmed the beating of her loving 
heart. The days went by in their usual track. 
That track could not be said to be a quiet one 
wherein Frau Hanne Lehmann lived and moved, 
but it was monotonous and secure. Liese’s sad, 
pale face and gentle voice lower and more sub- 
dued than ever, and the nervous start with which, 
at some chance word or hasty footfall, she would 
rouse herself from a day-dream, were not much 
observed at the farm. Franz and Hanne, and 
old Claus, the wagoner, and Lotte and Martha, 
and even the little barefooted gooseherd, all 
knew quite well that the girl Was in love, and 
that her love was not a prosperous one. Each 
and all of these different individuals—with the 
exception of Hanne—testified in his or her fash- 
ion kindly sympathy for the little maiden; but 
they did not especially mark the increased de- 
spondency which had weighed on Liese’s spirits 
since the morning of her parting with Otto. 

I have excepted Hanne from the number of 
those who were kindly sympathetic to Liese. In 
truth, the Hausfrau behaved with the strange un- 
accountable waywardness that belonged to her. 
Hanne could not be said to be incapable of kind- 
ness ; and being capable of kindness, there seem- 
ed to be every reason why she should display that 
feeling to the orphan girl. 

Liese was docility itself. She obeyed Hanne 
with unquestioning promptitude ; she even—with 
that instinctive appreciation of character which 
belongs to some of the simplest, as well as to 
some of the slyest of her sex—refrained from 
any morbid display of affection toward her cous- 
in Franz in his wife’s presence. And she con- 
trived, as far as in her Jay, that the farmer should 
not distinguish her by any peculiar indulgence. 
But all would not do. The girl’s very softness 
seemed to irritate Hanne. There was a jealous 





| suspicion in her mind that Liese was looked on 
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as a victim, and was more beloved by all the 
household than she had ever been before. 

‘It’s nothing but sulks and stubbornness,” 
Hanne would say, sharply. ‘‘I hate such ways. 
Ach! Es ekelt mich! I’m fairly sick of her 
nonsense. What is it she wants? What is the 
matter with her? Sweet-hearts, indeed! Ifshe 
had the trouble some folks have had to go through, 
she might talk.” ‘Then, with a sudden change of 
mood, she would by-and-by bewail the hardness 
of heart which kept Liese from confiding her 
sorrows to her nearest female friend, ‘‘ who had 
always behaved to her like a mother.” 

**T think it unnatural—downright unnatural!” 
she would exclaim, with the angry sparkle dan- 
cing in her gray eyes. ‘‘ I’m a woman as well as 
she. And I was a young lass once, and I sup- 
pose I knew what it was to be fond of my sweet- 
heart, too! ‘To be sure I didn’t fly in the face 
of Providence, and take up with a wrong-headed 
vagabond, who couldn’t for the life of him stick 
toany decentemployment. But still I was young, 
and I had my feelings. And I suppose Liese is 
not such a superfine lady but what I could un- 
derstand hers ;—ay, and maybe, give her good 
counsel, too, if she’d condescend to speak, as 
she ought. But, no; deuce a word. Meek 
looks in plenty: and ‘yes, cousin Hanne,’ and 
‘no, cousin Hanne;’ but as to proper trust and 
confidence and dutifulness, according to the 
Scriptures—no, no! Mein Fraulein shuts her 
little, silly-looking mouth like a spring lock.— 
Snap! Now open it who can! For real hard, 
tough obstinacy, nothing can match your gentle 
soft folks.” 

The circumstance that she had repelled and 
disdained all attempt at confidential intercourse 
between herself and Liese on the subject of Otto, 
did not occur to Hanne. Or if it did occur to 
her, it did not suffice to justify the girl. Such 
inconsistencies were very common with the Haus- 
frau, whose scorn of reason was utter. 

Liese’s chief solace and comfort was to talk 
with the sacristan’s Sophie about the absent one 
whom they both loved so well. The sacristan’s 
habits were, as he often boasted, ‘‘regular as 
clock-work ;” so that it was possible to reckon 
surely upon finding old Sophie alone at certain 
hours of the day. Liese was not always able to 
take advantage of these opportunities to run down 
the by-lane leading to Schnarcher’s dwelling, and 
say a few words to the old woman. Still she 
did contrive to see her pretty often. And then, 
too, Sophie would sometimes trot up to the farm 
to visit Hanne. Sophie had managed to propi- 
tiate the Hausfrau by asking her advice on the 
treatment of certain ailments which had bro- 
ken out among the sacristan’s poultry. Simon 
Schnarcher himself was in high favor with Frau 
Lehmann, as being a good, rigid, disagreeable 


person, who strongly asserted his own will—and | 


who had never hitherto crossed hers. Liese had 
taken good care to avoid coming into the pres- 
ence of the Herr Kiister, of whom she stood in 
great awe. But she was determined to undergo 
the ordeal of an interview with him; and the 
manner of it I purpose to relate in the next 
chapter. 


BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE TWO TREATIES. 


Some days elapsed before the arrival of a reply 
to the letter which Mr. Watts had written to 
Colonel Clive, setting forth in detail the iniqui- 
tous demands of Omichund. When Robert Clive’s 
answer did come, I was at the first blush scarcely 
less astonished by it than I had been by the Gen- 
too’s most impudent demand. 

‘*T have received your last letter,” wrote he, 
‘and I must confess the tenor of it surprised me 
much. LIimmediately repaired to Calcutta, and, 
at a committee held, both the admirals and gen- 
tlemen agree that Omichund is the greatest villain 
upon earth, and that he now appears in the stron- 
gest light, what he was always suspected to be, 
a villain ingrain. However, to counterplot this 
scoundrel, and at the same time to give him no 
room to suspect our intentions, inclosed you will 
receive two forms of agreement, the one real, to be 
strictly kept by us, the other fictitious. In short, 
this affair concluded, Omichund will be treated as 
he deserves.” 

‘* Well, Ainsleigh,” said Mr. Watts, after he 
had permitted me to read this letter, ‘‘ what do 
you think of the Colonel's plan ?” 

** It is a bold expedient, Sir; but—do you con- 
sider it an honorable one ?” 

‘** No,” replied my patron; ‘‘ between man and 
man such a trick would be a consummate treach- 
ery. But remember that we deal here with na- 
tions. Omichund has it in his power not only to 
betray you and me, but to destroy the English in 
Bengal.” 

“* Since we are so completely in his power, Sir, 
would it not be best to give him his price, and 
suffer him to enjoy his ill-gotten gains, and the 
ignominy they will carry with them ?” 

‘* That is offering a premium to iniquity. You 
talk like a boy, my dear Ainsleigh. Is a man to 
make near a million of money by a stroke of 
treachery the most infamous ever hatched in the 
mind of a traitor? Were the sum less important, 
we might consent to his cheating Meer Jaffier, 
fur remember it is from the future nabob the 
money is to be plundered. I swear that Clive’s 
notion is a master-stroke of genius. ‘That man 
is all genius—in politics or in war he shines alike 
resplendent. His diplomacy is as intuitive as his 
military skill. Great Heavens, what a man—and 
he came to Madras scarce thirteen years ago as 
a clerk!” 





“Yet I wish with all my heart he had hit upon 
any other plan than this, Sir.” 

**So do I, Robert; but you see it is just be- 
cause there is no other plan possible that this ex- 
pedient is a master-stroke. That scoundrel pushes 
us into a corner. ‘I will have my name in the 
treaty for close upon a million sterling, or I will 
betray you,’ he says. He shows no mercy, you 
see; and we reply, ‘ Very well, you shall have 
your name in a treaty ;’ but we do not say what 
treaty ; and so the trickster will be nicely tricked. 
Do not ask me to pity him, Robert. It is but a 
puling sentiment that can plead for such a harpy. 
The wretch is rolling in wealth already. He has 
got half the hoarded rupees plundered from his 
house, and is now trying to extort the ether half 
from Suraja Doulah’s treasury. He will have full 
restitution of his losses in Calcutta, with the rest 
of the sufferers, native as well as English, should 
the revolution succeed. And are you going to 
plead for him because his treachery fails to extort 
an extra million? I tell you the man’s greed of 
gold is a monomania; give him a million to-day, 
and you will but render him the more eager for 
another million to-morrow. A fictitious treaty ! 
Yes, Robert, it is the only possible means of se- 
curing us from this scoundrel’s treachery.” 

Reflection convinced me that Mr. Watts was 
right, and that a situation of peril so exceptional, 
a traitor so far beyond all common traitors. jus- 
tified a deceit as desperate as that proposea ‘y 
Clive. How this act may appear to the judg- 
ment of after-ages I know not, but it is scarce 
possible that the rigid moralists who may point 
to this deed as a blot upon Robert Clive’s char- 
acter should realize the difficulties of our position 
at this crisis. I have lived to hear the Colonel's 
policy in this matter questioned, as almost every 
other step in the career that gave India to En- 
gland has been questioned ; and to hear his bold 
justification of the deed. ‘‘I would do it again 
a hundred times,” he told the Committee of the 
House of Commons; and though his humanity 
compassionated the disappointed miser’s hapless 
ending, I think he gloried in the recollection of 
having successfully cheated so base a cheat. 

Conciliated, and half-convinced by the apparent 
friendliness of the course which Clive had taken 
with regard to the Morattoe letter—a genuine 
doeument, and calculated to alarm his fears — 
Suraja Doulah at last consented to withdraw his 
army from Plassey, and Meer Jaffier returned to 
the capital at the head of his fifteen thousand 
troops. He was coldly received by the nabob, 
whose insolence of manner so alarmed him that 
he withdrew to his palace in fear and trembling, 
not knowing what discoveries might have been 
made by Suraja Doulah during his absence. The 
frown of a despot is a menace of death, and Meer 
Jaffier knew the ways of his countrymen too well 
to be blind to his danger. So fearful was he of 
exciting suspicion that he refused to confer in 
private with Mr. Scrafton, whom Colonel Clive 
had dispatched to Muxadavad to explain the par- 
ticulars of the two treaties, real and fictitious, and 
would only give him a hurried interview in his 
public audience-chamber. 

All was now prepared for the final blow, and 
our chief anxiety at this crisis was to get rid of 
Omichund, who, ‘as he had boasted, did but too 
surely hold the lives of us all in his power, and 
who at any moment might, by some diabolical 
chance, get wind of our intention to deceive 
him. He was a creature all eyes and ears, a 
plotter by nature, and so greedy of gain that he 
would at any moment hazard the chances of our 
great enterprise in the hope of some immediate 
profit to himself. He had done this more than 
once already, by carrying to the nabob false tales 
of our designs against him, calculated certainly to 
throw him off the real scent, but also calculated 
to keep him in a state of alarm and watchfulness 
most inimical to our plans. 

For such artful inventions Omichund had re- 


ceived either immediate payment, or promises | 


of future reward. We knew not what mischief 
his lying tongue might do us if he remained lon- 
ger a hanger-on of the nabob’s council-chamber, 
and Mr. Watts and Mr. Scrafton laid their heads 
together to withdraw him to Calcutta. 

I think the promise of gain would have tempt- 
ed him to descend into the Brahminical hell ; and 
when it was made clear to him that there was 
money to be picked up at Calcutta in payment 
of his services there, he agreed to return with 
Mr, Scrafton, and Mr. Watts and myself had 
the pleasure of seeing him depart in his palan- 
quin in that gentleman's company. 

. Mr. Scrafton related to us afterward, with 
mingled laughter and vexation, the difficulties 
of his journey—how, on the travelers reaching 
Cassimbazar, the old Gentoo was missing, and 
how, on messengers being dispatched back to 
the city in search of him, he was found sitting 
at midnight at the nabob’s treasury, trying to 
extort from Mohun Lall, the favorite, some more 
of the money he had been promised as a reward 
for his lies about the English. Here the messen- 
gers were fain to wait until the harpy had assured 
himself there was nothing to be extorted from the 
inflexible Mohun Lall, when they packed him into 
his palanquin and bore him off in triumph to Cas- 
simbazar, whence they continued their journey at 
two o'clock in the morning. But at daybreak 
Mr. Scrafton, awaking from a peaceful slumber, 
had the mortification to discover that his tiresome 
charge was again missing, and this time, knowing 
not where to look for him, had no help for it but 
to wait upon the road-side until three o'clock in 


the afternoon, when the old man returned from | 


Plassey, whither he had stolen off to confer with 
Roydoolub, who had told him that no stipulation 
had been made for him in the negotiations with 
Meer Jaffier. 

Alarmed to the last degree by this assertion, 
the old plotter pushed Mr. Scrafton with the 
closest questions; but this gentleman was hap- 
pily able to baffle him without trouble. 

“You see I had only to tell the old scoundrel 
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the truth,” he said to us, in relating the adven- 
ture; ‘‘ which was that Roydoolub could not pos- 
sibly know the particulars of the treaty, since Mr. 
Watts had not yet communicated the ultimate 
form of the agreement even to Meer Jaflier him- 
self. Convinced by this he consented to continue 
his journey, and we jogged on in peace, though I 
rarely woke from a nap without expecting to miss 
Omichund’s palanquin, and find he had played me 
some new trick. At Calcutta he was received with 
amazing cordiality ; but even this could not quite 
conquer his suspicions, for he was seen in secret 
conference with our Persian scribe; but this fact 
luckily reaching the Colonel's ears, the scribe was 
employed only to draw up the jictitious treaty. 
Thus, you perceive, if Omichund had bribed the 
scribe to tell him the contents of the document— 
which there is little doubt he had done—he would 
be only the more surely deceived.” 

One difficulty, and one only, had transpired in 
the preparation of this fictitious treaty, and that 
arose from Admiral Watson’s peremptory refusal 
to sign it. 

“* Attach my signature to a lie!” cried the fiery 
old tar; ‘‘ not for the wealth of a hundred treas- 
uries as rich as Suraja Doulah’s !” 

In vain did Colonel Clive and the other gentle- 
men of the committee argue the point, and ex- 
plain the necessity of the case. The sailor was 
inflexible. 

**T don’t know what honor may mean among 
you military and commercial gentlemen,” he said, 
somewhat rudely ; ‘‘ but if that is, in your estima- 
tion, an honorable deed for an Englishman to wit- 
ness, I must tell you plainly we Jack-tars have a 
different notion of fair dealing. No, Colonel; 
you must manage this business without me. I 
had sooner cut off my hand than sign that pa- 

r. 

+ This is a faithful record of the conversation as 
it was reported tome. I have since heard it stated 
that Admiral Watson, though he refused to sign 
his name to the treaty, gave full consent to his 
autograph being forged. But even in justifica- 
tion of my favorite Clive, whom I believe to have 
been a great and good man, I can not bring my- 
self to credit a statement so opposed to reason. 
All I can tell is, that Admiral Watson's signa- 
ture was forged, and the fictitious treaty thus 
completed. 


After the necessary delay caused by the weari- 








| some slowness of Indian traveling—how different 
| from those wonders of speed, our English stage- 
| coaches, which perform a journey of fifty miles 
between sunrise and sunset !—a native messen- 

ger arrived with the two treaties, the real one 
written on white paper, the false on red. 

And now my patron had to arrange a secret 
conference with Meer Jaffier, whereat the agree- 
ment between him and the English might be ex- 
ecuted. This was a matter of no small difficulty. 
Saraja Doulah’s suspicions never slept, and they 
had been but lately aroused against Meer Jaffier. 
Any open communication between the latter and 
ourselves was therefore impossible. After much 
deliberation my patron hit on a favorite Oriental 
stratagem. He ordered his palanquin, and caused 
himself to be carried to Meer Jaffier’s palace, with 
me in another palanquin, securely shrouded by 
the silken curtains of the litters, and guarded by 
our servants, on whose fidelity we could fortu- 
nately rely. The palanquins of women are al- 
ways regarded with respect, and ours were so ar- 
ranged as to look like the closely-curtained litters 
of some Eastern beauties. In this guise we were 
carried straight to the pretender’s zenana, where 
it is likely the breath of slander may have follow- 
ed us, but where we were safe from a suspicion 
of truth. 

We found Meer Jaffier and his son Meeran 
alone in the spacious apartment where our bear- 
ers deposited us. ‘The elder man seemed to me 
a shrewd and sagacious person ; but in the coun- 





ness of nature which he was too soon to exhibit. 

An ample explanation took place between Mr. 
Watts and Meer Jaffier. The latter reluctantly 
confessed that in all his master’s army there were 
but three thousand horse on whom he could rely, 
a somewhat small subtraction from an army of 
fifty thousand. Should the scene of action be 
this city, Meer Jaffier promised to attack the 
nabob’s palace at the first signal of strife. 
Should a battle take place on the plain, his con- 
duct must of course be ruled by the position he 
might occupy. 
with drums beating and standard flying at the 
approach of the English, and pass over to their 
right with all his men; if in the rear, he would 
display a white flag, set upon the main body of 
the nabob’s army as soon as the English began 
the attack, and, if possible, take him. prisoner. 

These explanations made, Meer Jaffier held a 
copy of the Koran on his own head with one 
hand while he laid the other on the head of his 
son, and with the papers outspread before him, 
swore, ‘‘ By God, and the prophet of God,” to 
be faithful to the treaty. 
ing ceremonial, and I wondered, as I beheld it, 
to think how lightly these Mahometans can break 
vows so solemn; yet when I bethought myself of 
those venal wretches who pace Westminster Hall 
with straws in their shoes, ready to bear false 
witness for the smallest consideration, I was less 
inclined to marvel at Eastern perfidy. 

The messenger who had brought the treaties 
carried them back to Calcutta; and now my pa- 
tron’s business being concluded at Muxadavad, 
it was high time that he should consider his per- 
sonal safety. To this he had shown a noble in- 
difference from first to last; and though he had 


fused to abandon his post until a special letter 
from Clive should set him at liberty. 

For this letter of release he was still waiting 
when a secret messenger came to us at sunset 
from Meer Jaffier, bidding us instantly leave the 





| city, as the nabob’s suspicions were now thor- 


tenance of the younger I perceived that savage- | 


If in the van, he would advance | 


It was an awe-strik- | 


received several warnings of danger, he had re- | 


oughly aroused, and he might at any moment 
open fire on the palace of his traitorous com- 
mander-in-chief, when doubtless he would also 
take speedy means to revenge himself upon any 
English plotters within convenient reach of bow- 
string or stake, 

The warning was of so peremptory a nature 
that it would have been worse than folly to dis 
regard it. Mr. Watts therefore bade me pack 
his papers in the smallest compass, and carrying 
no more than these and a change of linen, we 
set out at night for the factory at Cassimbazar, 
as it were on a business visit, but with the fixed 
intention to return no more to Muxadavad so 
long as Suraja Doulah reigned in the palace of 
Heraut Jeel. 

We reached the factory in safety, and there 
met a messenger carrying the expected letter 
from Colonel Clive.to my patron; and thus 
duty and honor were in no way violated by the 
continuance of our flight. Guided and aided by 
an Usbeg Tartar, whom Mr, Watts had befriend- 
ed some years before, we now performed an ar- 
duous journey by land and water, carefully es- 
chewing the main road, upon which the nabob’s 
emissaries were likely to travel in search of 
us, and going over a good deal of unnecessary 
ground in order to keep clear of this dangerous 
path. And thus on to Culna, where to our great 
joy we met the English army; and oh, how 
pleasant a sight it was to us, newly escaped out 
of the jaws of the Eastern lion, to look on the 
familiar uniforms, and shelter ourselves beneath 
the victorious flag of that dear free island in the 
West! 

It was now the fourteenth of June. On the 
twelfth Colonel Clive and the troops that had 
been in quarters at Calcutta had set out for Chan 
dernagore, where the remainder of the army had 
been left with a hundred and fifty sailors from 
the fleet, and the next day continued their jour- 
ney with the whole force, leaving one hundred 
stalwart Jack-tars as a garrison in the place. 
The Europeans, artillery, and stores made the 
journey up the noble Hooghly in boats, while 
the sepoys marched by the high-road. 

In company with this gallant army we traveled 
pleasantly enough for two days, when we halted 
at Patlee, an insignificant town, whence Major 
Coote and a party sallied forth to the attack of 
the fort at Cutwah, a strong place garrisoned by 
a detachment of the nabob’s troops; and here, 
after a brief skirmish, Providence blessed our 
arms. 

Mr. Watts and myself arrived at Cutwah soon 
after this victorious attack, and encamped in the 
plain, where I encountered a surprise which for 
the time distracted my attention from public 
affairs, and threw me back upon my own insig 
nificant existence, with its many sorrows. 

While the army were busy with the work of 
encamping, Mr. Watts was summoned to an in- 
terview with Colonel Clive, who was resting in 
his tent, with his papers spread opeu before him, 
and- MajorCoote seated by his side, giving him 
a lively account of the assault wpon Cutwah fort. 
By this means released from attendance on my 
patron, I strolled among the troops, white and 
colored, watching their busy preparations for the 
night’s food and shelter. All were in-.excellent 
spirits, for it was a quality of Clive’s mind to in- 
spire life and hope in the minds of other men, 
yes, even of these sepoys, whose language he 
spoke so poorly, and who seemed to take from 
the very fire of his glance the spark that trans- 
formed them from the venal machines of war to 
daring and eager soldiers. 

Night was fast closing in after the brief twi- 
light of this Eastern world, and I was walking 
somewhat listlessly among the newly-erected 
tents, when I was startled by the aspect of a face 
that flashed upon me across the glare of a cook’s 
fire. It was the smoke-biackened countenance 
| of a European soldier, who lay stretched at full 
length on the ground beside the fire, and it 
seemed wondrously familiar. 

My heart leaped into my throat, and well-nigh 
choked me. Yes, it was a face that had been 
familiar to me in my old life—that old unforgot 
ten time in which ] had not yet bid good-by to 
youth and hope. It was the face of the man 
with whom I had shared the slow agonies of the 
Black-Hole prison, and whom I had believed 
dead of that night’s torture. 

“Phil!” I cried, with a ringing shout that 
startled the party by the watch-fire. 

The English soldier leaped to his feet, sprang 
toward me, and embraced me as if I had been 
his sweet-heart. 

““Why, Robert, I thought thou wert dead!” 

**And I had given you over for one of the 
hapless wretches buried in the ditch at Fort 
William on the 21st-of June.” 

**No, Bob; I came forth out of that hell alive. 
By what instinct I saved myself I know not, for 
when I dropped from your neck I am sure I was 
dying. But I think the love of life is extra 
strong in vagabonds, like the love of drink or of 
women, or the thirst for an enemy's blood. I 
faintly remember clambering over the heaps of 
dead—yes, Bob, indifferent that I trod on corpses 
—to the mountain of corruption piled on the plat 
form, and here I lay topmost and insensible. 
Some black Samaritan dragged me out, still half 
unconscious, and flung me on the grass outside, 
to die or recover as Fate wonld have it; and as 
Fate has constant need of such instruments of 
mischief as I am, I did recover, escaping with 
only a touch of rheumatic fever and a scourge of 
boils, which latter affliction 1 endured with a 
| most un-Job-like impatience. Recovered from 
these, I found myself a beggar among other beg- 
gars in Calcutta, where I must have starved but 
for the charity of that old Gentoo merchant with 
whom you statesmen are now so friendly. Here, 
however, I had the ill-luck to be the death of a 
Mussulman soldier by a chance blow in a drunken 
| fight—for these Moors drink deep as John Bull 
himself, if they can but get the forbidden liquor 
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I FIND PHILIP 


—and was obliged to run for my life, and for two 
months led a wandering existence, bordering un- 
pleasantly near upon starvation ; for these Hin- 
doos, who will do wonders of beneficence for any 
greasy, unclean wretch with a withered arm, or 
his finger-nails growing through the palins of his 
shriveled hands, have little charity for a@ decent 
Englishman. I found more compassion at Chan- 
dernagore, where our enemies the French gave 
me food and shelter, and looked upon me as ina 
manner canonized by the martyrdom of the Black 
Hole; and here I lay till I heard that Clive and 
Watson were coming to the rescue, when I left 
my friendly foes, and contrived to join the En- 
glish at Fulta.” 

** And you were at the capture of Calcutta?” I 
asked. 

“*Yes, Bob; and at Hooghly, in the night- 
attack on the nabob’s camp; and at the siege of 
Chandernagore. I have had my fill of fighting, 
and am a full sergeant, with a prospect of a pair 
of colors, should Fortune send us a successful 
issue to this noble rebellion.” 

“I wish you good-luck with all my heart, 
Phil,” said I; and, having answered his eager 
questions as to my own adventures since last 
year, I linked my arm with his, and drew him 
away from the tents, for he held the key to a se- 
eret that was life or death to me. 

**Do you remember what you told me in the 
Black Hole, Philip Hay?” I asked, solemnly. 

** Yes, Robert Ainsleigh,” replied he, with 
mock gravity that ridiculed my earnestness ; 
‘and be sure what I told you there was the 

‘“@ruth, for I felt the grip of Death’s bony fingers 
on'my weasand that night, and whatever I said 
to youwas'a last dying speech and confession.” 

**You told me that Margery is your wife.” 

*“As much as a marriage-service can make 
her so.” 

* And you sank unconscious at my feet while 
I was entreating you to tell me the name of the 
man who holds your marriage-certificate.” 

‘* Likely enough, Bob. I have but a shadowy 
recollection of ‘that night. The man’s name is 
Blade—Silas Blade, an attorney in Little Brit- 
ain. I lodged the certificate with him, in a tin 
box containing other papers, chiefly letters from 
my friend and patron Mr. Everard Lestrange. 
Deuced cautious letters they were too; but they 
tell their story nevertheless, and, knowing their 
value, I took care to put them in safe-keep- 
ing. You see I always feared mischief from that 
gentleman; and, as he had shown himself anx- 


ious to get both the certificate and the letters | 


from me, I should have been a very idiot to keep 
them in my own possession. 

“ Philip,” said I, “you have often acknowl- 
edged you did me a cruel injury six years ago.” 








HAY LIVING. 


sin? 
‘©Will you go a step further than confession, 
and make some atonement for that injury ?” 
‘*What atonement can a penniless sergeant 
of Bengal Infantry offer to a lucky young fellow 
who has always fallen on his feet, and is now no 
doubt on the high-road to fortune?” 








| you may find the rank weeds growing above her | 
in some city grave-yard, “Tis your best chance 
of finding her no further advanced in vice than 
when you left her.” 

I was inexpressibly shocked by the cruel cyn- 
icism and settled conviction of my companion’s 
tone, and yet I could not believe the bitterest 
fate could have driven Margery to vice. My 
trust in her better instincts was greater than my 
belief in Philip Hay’s knowledge of the world. 
These men who study the worst side of man- 
kind can believe any thing easier than the pos- 
sibility of virtue. 

** Will you do what I want, Phil?” I- asked, 
presently. ‘‘ You shall have a share of my good 
fortune if Colonel Clive dethrones the nabob.” 

**Yes, Robert, I will do this thing for you, 
and without promise of payment. Though I'll 
not say that I shall refuse a ten-pound note 
should I fall in with you when your purse is full. 
There are Spartan virtues to which [ never have 
pretended, and the rejection of a friendly loan is 
one of them, ‘Take me where I can have pen, 
ink, and paper, and the deed shall be done.” 

After this I lost no time in conducting my 
companion to Mr. Watts's tent, from which my 
patron was happily absent. Here Philip Hay 
| ‘seated himself on the ground, and on a small 
traveling port-folio of my providing scrawled a 
declaration of his marriage with Margery Hawk- 
er, when and where performed, with Mr. Ever- 
ard Lestrange’s name duly set down as witness 
of the ceremony. 

This done, he wrote a letter to Mr. Blade, of 
| Little Britain, authorizing that gentieman to per- 
mit the bearer to open a certain sealed case of 
papers, take from it the document he required, 
and reseal it with his own seal. 

‘**] trust to your honor for taking nothing but 
the certificate, Bob,” Mr. Hay said, a littledloubt- 
fully, as he folded the letter. 

**T am not quite a scoundrel, Phil.” 

** You are the simplest and best of men,” he 
replied, with a laugh. ‘‘ There is your letter.” 

** And here is Mr. Watts, who will oblige me 
by attesting your signature to the other paper. 

My patron entered the tent as 1 spoke, and at 
once consented to witness the document without 
any knowledge of its contents. 

“TI hope you'll excuse my black face, Sir,” 
said Philip. ‘*We had rather hot work at the 
fort to-day, and I had charge of a gun. How 
these black fellows sweat when they see us re- 
load and fire charge number two before they 
have recovered from their surprise at charge 
number one! "Tis as much as their best gun- 





ners can do to fire a heavy piece once in a quar- 





“Yes, Bob, I am ready enough to confess that | 
} 


; 


**Tf ever I go back to England, Phil, my first | 
desire will be to annul that marriage with Mar- | 


gery. Had the poor child been true to herself’, 
I would have gladly married her, as T told her 
father. Sure, I loved her as well as ever brother 
loved sister, and the memory of our happy child- 
hood made her almost holy in my eyes; yet of 
that love which makes the glory and brightness 
of marriage there could, at best, have been none 
between us. But do you think I can peacefully 
endure the odious link that binds me to Everard 
Lestrange’s cast-off mistress? ‘No, Philip, that 
tie could never be otherwise than hateful. Loos- 
en it, and I will be a true friend to that poor 
deluded gir!; loosen it, and I will say you did 
me no ijury when you lent yourself to a plot 
that robbed me of Dorothea Hemsley.” 

** What can I do, Bob, more than I have done 
toward the loosening of your marriage-tie ?” 

**Give me your written statement of the facts, 
attested by Mr. Watts. Let me.have a letter to 
your attorney, Mr. Blade, authorizing him to 
give me that marriage-certificate. You are go- 
ing into action, and may fall—God forbid it 
should be so!—but I can not afford to run any 
hazards, and must be prepared for the worst. 
If Meer Jaffier and his party succeed, I shall be 
handsomely rewarded for my humble services, 
and shall obtain leave to return to England. 
For pity’s sake give me the power to set myself 
right there! Cancel the legal obligation, that 
binds me to your wife, and I charge myself with 
her maintenance and protection from: the hour 
of finding her.” 

‘**My wife!” cried Hay, with a careless laugh ; 
‘<what a farce it all seems! My wife! and I 
know not whether the poor soul be alive or dead, 
A courtesan, perhaps, dancing at Vauxhall, with 
a face coated half an inch thick with white- 
lead, and patches of vermilion under her faded 
eyes!” 

‘*No, by Heaven, I'll never believe that! Fall- 
en, alas, poor child!: but not impure; no grief 
would ever drive her to depravity.” 

‘*Thou'lt not believe! Alas, poor innocent! 


and what dost thou know of the town’s depravity? | 


Have I not seen simplicity as rustic descend to 
the lowest hell of the dissolute ? 
hand which pushes the frail.creature on the first 
step of sin’s fatal slope! 


Woe be to that | 


If you loved the girl | 


with that brotherly affection you speak of, pray | 
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terof an soils and they think there’s witchcraft 
in British artillery.” 

With this vaunt ot our English arms, Philip 
saluted Mr. Watts, shook me by the hand, and 
departed, after a whisper to the effect that we 
should meet elsewhere. 

{ was heartily glad to have seen him among 
the living, still more glad to hold the two papers 
he had given me. 





REINE DAMOUR. 
ROMANCE A LA BIEN-AIMEE. 


CLose as the stars along the sky 
The flowers were in the mead, 

The purple-heart, and golden-eye, 
And crimson-flaming weed : 

And each one sigh’d as I went by 
And touch’d my garment green, 
And bade me wear her on my heart 
And take her for my Queen 

Of Love— 
And taxe her for my Queen. 


And one in virgin white was drest 
With downcast gracious head ; 
And one unveil’d a burning breast 
Mid smiles of rosy red: ‘: 
All rainbow bright, with laughter light, 
They flicker'd o’er the green, 
Each whispering I should pluck her there 
And take her as my Queen 
Of Love— 
And take her as my Queen. 


But sudden at my feet look’d up 
A little star-like thing, 
Pure odor in pure perfect cup, 
That made my bosom sing. 
"Twas not for size, nor gorgeous dyes, 
But her own self, I ween, 
Her own sweet self, that bade me stoop 
And take her for my Qneen 
Of Love— 
And take her for my Queen. 


Now all day long and every day 
Her beauty on me grows, 
And holds with stronger, sweeter sway 
Than lily or than rose ; 
And .this one star outshines by far 
All in the meadow green; 
And‘so I wear her on my. heart 
And take her for my Queen 
Of Love— 
And take her for my Queen. 





FESTIVE 


Smatt Boy 


(singing) : 


“Tb Captel Jilks er the horse beriles ; 
I feed by horse od cord ad beals, 
Ad ofded live beyold ler mealds 
Of a Cabtel id ther arby.” 
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MAIDENS AND MATRONS. 


See illustration on page 141. 
“Ooris didpein mehacy Kai Pbdyyoy axovon 
Leipnvev, ty 3° obte yuvh} Kai vamia Téxva 
Oixade voorycayts Tapotata: ovd€ yavuvta:. 
Homer. 
I, 
“ Hrrmer, Opvyesevs, great Achaian glory! 

Stop thy swift bark, and linger listening! 
None in black ships have passed our promontory, 
But heard our song and wiser far took wing: 

We know the Argive and the Trojan story, 
And how the immortal gods gave suffering: 

All deeds of the food-fertile world know we.” 

Opyservs heard, bat sailed along the sea. 


Il. 
The Sirens (vide ‘‘ Noted Names or Fiction”) 
Were sister sea-nymphs, songstresses Sicilian ; 
Their music took the form of malediction, 


And human bones were strewed by their pavilion; | 


Antique they were, but age’s sad affliction 
Concealed with chigrons false, and much vermilion. 


Their converse and their charms were both mature, | 


And suited well a Saturday Reviewer. 


Ill. 
Well, they have modern sisters most delightful 
To those who think a matron ought to flirt, 
Who take a gay girl's wit for something spiteful, 
And fain would punish her for being pert: 
For me, I think the elderly Sirens frightful 
When in coquetry they remain expert, 
And, after half a century's anniversaries, 
Make love to boys, and quite forget their nurseries. 


IV. 

Untempted by the middle-aged adept, 

In all the feminine science of flirtation, 
I'm an enthusiastic nympholept, 

And youth's fresh beauty has my adoration. 
The Siren of the Period should be kept 

Indoors, to do the duty of her station: 
Her faded charms, false colors, and false curls 
Will not destroy the taste for pretty girls. 





CARICATURES. 

) the proverb that ‘‘there is nothing new 

under the sun,” caricatures are no exception. 
They have been found in Egyptian tombs; and 
the illuminated manuscripts of the Middle Ages 
are sometimes adorned with extravagantly hu- 
morous pictures, in which the object evidently 
was to satirize particular persons or classes. 
Caricatures became very popular in England in 
the days of the Commonwealth. They used to 
be engraved on playing-cards, and one of them 
is extant at the present day. It is entitled, 
Shuffling, Cutting, and Dealing in a Game at 
Picquet. Being acted from the year 1653 to 
1658. By O. P. (Oliver, Protector] and others, 
with great applause. Underneath the title is the 
motto, ‘‘Tempora mutantur, et nos—” ‘This 
squib was published in 1659, the year after 
Oliver's death, while Richard was feebly endeay- 
oring to carry on the Protectorate. The several 
persons represented—Cromwell and his son, 
Lambert, Fleetwood, Vane, Lenthal,: Qlaypole, 
Harrison, Monk, and others, express themselves 
in various pithy and suggestive ways; and a 
Papist looks on with the remark, ‘*If you all 
complain, I hope I shall win at last.” ‘The En- 
glish early caricatures were mostly manufactured 
in Holland, and this continued to be the case 
even down to the time of the South Sea Bubble ; 
bat after that date a vigorous race of native 
satirical artists sprang up, and has continued to 
the present day. 








PERSECUTIONS OF A COUNTRY 
CLERGYMAN. 


YOUNG parson thus feelingly describes his 
4X bachelor experience in the first village in 
which he settled after entering the ministry : 

Old ladies gave me tracts, and tormented me 
in every possible way. One gave me cough- 
lozenges because a fly got down my throat in 
church; another sent me her late husband’s go- 
loshes to wear when I went out on wet even- 
ings (the late husband’s feet were about five inch- 
es long). A third sent a wonderful kind of India 
tubber bag, which she said could be applied wher- 
ever a chill was felt. Not till my sister came to 
stay with me did I know that hot water ought to 
be put iuto the creature before using it; I had 
thought it a sort of mat to lay over my feet, 
and very useless of its kind. 

A Miss Thomson was the most disagreeable 
of the old maids. She actually one day ran her 
fingers underneath my collar to see if I wore 
flannel ! 

During the year I was at Littleback I had thir- 
teen pairs of slippers, twenty-five sermon-cases, 
and three smoking-caps worked for me. One 

oung lady embroidered my initials on a hand- 

erchief in shiny-looking black thread. My sis- 
ter says that it is done in hair; and perhaps that 
accounts for Miss Rudge being so offended when 
I said I thought Lester’s red marking-cotton as 
good as any other. 

Three young ladies declared that I had trifled 
with their affections; two, on the contrary, af- 
firrned that they had rejected me; while the 
village schoolmistress assured the rector that I 
had tried to press her hand. I certainly never 
had such hard work as while at Littleback, I 
played at least three hundred games of croquet, 
went to au archery-meeting every week, and at 
any spare moment I was liable to be sent for by 
Miss Anna Phips to practice an Italian duet. I 
bore my trials with Christian fortitude, till one 
morning the rector sent for me and said that my 
conduct disgraced my profession. I took the 
hint, and at the end of one year and three 
months my career at Littleback was over. The 
young ladies cried when I went; they said I was 
“such a darling!” 

Now I ask any impartial reader whether it was 
not hard that 2 should be blamed for the follies 


of the ladies of Littleback? My life is blighted, 
and all that is left to me is thirteen pairs of slip- 
pers, twenty-five sermon-cases, three smoking- 
caps, one handkerchief marked ‘‘'T. G.,” and a 
| bad character from my late employer. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Brvuian.—Make a silk or cashmere skirt of the same 
shade of brown as that‘in yoursample. Wear blue or 
green ribbon bow at the throat. 

N. J. S.—As we have before said, we can not vouch 
for advertisements in our columns. The presump- 
tion is, however, that persons would not spend their 
money in advertising what did not, at least in some 
degree, fulfill what is promised of it-—We have for- 
warded your letter as you requested, and leave the 
matter in the hands of the parties concerned.—Thanks 
for your good opinion of the Bazar. 

Bere TayLor.—We can not undertake to give any 
other advice concerning quack nostrums than a gen- 
eral recommendation to avoid them. We neither know 
nor wish to know any thing of the particular one you 
mention. 

Enattsu.—We know of no authority in English lit- 
erature or usage to justify Dickens calling Sam Wel- 
ler’s father’s wife “mother-in-law.” In French, how- 
ever, the same word, belle-mére, is used to characterize 
the two different relations of ‘ step-mother” and ‘‘mo- 
ther-in-law,” as are beau-jils and belle-jille, to signify not 
only “son-in-law” and ‘ daughter-in-law,” but “ step- 
son” and ‘‘ step-daughter.” 

Driver Ovr.—It is no longer the thing for a guest in- 
vited to dinner to arrive half an hour after the time 
specified by the host. People in these matter-of-fact 
times are expected to be punctual, especially at din- 
ner, the perfection of which depends upon its being 
served at the exact t of the ion of its 
preparation. 

Hé.oise.—Take the second sober thought before 
you act. 

Marron.—The flannel worn during the day should 
be taken off before going to bed at night. Thesecretion 
from the skin during the sleep is very abundant, and 
it is not wholesome to wear continuously a garment 
impregnated with it. Many persons find it best not 
to wear flannel at all when asleep. There are others, 
however, who deem it necessary. In such a case there 
should be two sets, one for daily and the other for night- 
ly service. 

C, M.—The best thing for you to do is to consult 
some reputable dealer in old books, antiquities, etc., 
in regard to the disposal of your medais and coins. 
For obvious reasons, we can not indicate any prefer- 
ence by giving names. 

Poxrrenrss.—The proper form of introduction is 
this: ‘‘Mr. or Mrs. ——, allow me to present to you 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss,” as it may be. The introduction 
should always be of the least to the most distinguish- 
ed, whether the distinction be of age, position, or sex, 
the female always having, by courtesy, the precedence 
of the male sex. 

Eriquetre.—“ Mr.,” “ Mrs.,” and **Miss” are now 
universally prefixed to the names of persons on their 
cards, even in France, where, not long since, it was 
the fashion not to use these ordinary titles. We in 
the United States followed for some time the old 
mode of the French, but now we as well as they 
adopt the English practice. 

X. Y.—It is an ugly practice, according to our no- 
tion, to let the nails grow until they lengthen into 
claws. It was, however, a fashion in France during 
the reign of Louis XIV. to cultivate a great length of 
the nail of the little finger of the hand, aud this was 
for the purpose of being able to scratch at a door, 
which every visitor was expected to do, instead of 
knocking, when wishing to gain-admittance to a fash- 
ionable friend. Moliére speaks of “‘]’ongle long” that 
the marquis of his day “ porte au petit doigt”—that is, 
of the long nail worn at the end of the little finger. 

Norsr.—It is almost an absolute rule in the treat- 
ment of the sick that their instinctive thirst for water 
should be gratified. In the case you mention, where 
there was “a burning fever,” we have no doubt that 
the frequent draughts of water were beneficial. 

Er1querrz.—Yes; the waiter should always serve 
every thing at table to the left of the guest. 

Emma.—There is no record extant of the proceed- 
ings of the celebrated Council of Nice, and we know 
very littie about it. It was summoned by Constan- 
tine, and consisted of three hundred and eighteen 
bishops, according to the mystical number explained 
in the apocryphal Book of Barnabas, chap. viii., 11, 
12, 18. 

A Sunscersrr.—Your pride is by no means a false 
one. The effort you are making to struggle against 
the adverse circumstances of life is honorable, and 
the concealment of the pangs it costs is a tribute to 
your self-respect that no right-minded person would 
deny you.—The question of ** what it costs to live” is 
so relative that it is impracticable to solve it without 
knowing your standard of living, according to which 
we might regulate our solution. Your husband's sal- 

“ary of $1000 a year upon which he, you, and two chil- 
dren are obliged to live seems a small sum, from a rich 
man's péint of view, but a very considerable amount 
in the eyes of the poor, who are the great majority of 
mankind. Most families in the United States do live 
comfortably upon less, and more might do so were it 
not for the undue proportion of their income spent to 
‘keep up appearances.” We are generally too anx- 
ious to pass for being richer than we are, and, there- 
fore, sacrifice much of our substance to show. When 
conscious that we are laboring truly to get our own 
living, and to do our duty in that state of life in which 
it hath pleased God to call us, however small may be 
the result according to this world’s computation in 
dollars and cents, we have no reason to be ashamed 
of it. There is, however, a false shame, which often 
induces an expenditure for worthless tinsel in order 
to give a specious glitter to a moderate competence, 
which thus becomes scanty, while, more judiciously 
used, it might prove abundant. Continue your conr- 
ageous struggle with life, but do not waste your re- 
sources upon any false bravery of conduct or apparel. 

Tu.1y.—For cure of dandruff, see article “‘ Hair," and 
Answers to Correspondents in former numbers of Ba- 
zar.—* Uncle Sam” was suggested by the initials U. 8. 
(United States). “John Bull” was applied to an En- 
glishman in consequence of his average bulk and sto- 
lidity; and “Brother Jonathan” to an American, be- 
cause the name sounds like a diminution of John 
(Bull), of whose family he is a younger member.— 
The ‘“President’s Mansion” is called the ‘* White 
House” becanse it is white, being partly of white 
marble, and partly of “‘white-washed brick.”—The 
black keys on the sounding-board represent semi- 
tones; and as there is only half a tone between B 
and C and E and F, they are naturally not required 
in these spaces. 

CurrsTEeRYTeLp.—We can hardly give you any abso- 
lute rule in regard to “hand-shaking.” In the most 
formal introductions a mutual bow is all that is nec- 
essary; but if there is any disposition toward an ex- 
pression of friendliness or peculiar propriety in in- 
dulging in it, as where, for example, superiority of 
position or age would make the act particularly gra- 
cious, then the hand may be offered, 
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Rerra.—To make a loose sacque wrapper, cut plain 
sacque fronts reaching to the knee. A width of calico 
is required for each front. If the skirt is too narrow, 
a small sloped piece will be added. The back requires 
two widths also, but is shaped to the figure at the cen- 
tre seam. Add to the bottom a broad flounce, not full, 
only six widths usually, but deep enough to make the 
skirt the proper length. An inch-wide tuck covers the 
front seam. Coat-sleeves. Half of the sacque wrapper 
will serve as a guide to the shape of the circular wrap- 
per. Lay a width of the calico straight on the front of 
the wrapper, from neck to edge of skirt, and shape it 
at the neck, shoulders, and edge by the outlines of the 
sacque wrapper. Add another width and part of a 
third in the same manner, when the whole. garment 
will be obtained. The seam in the back is bias, but 
not sloped to the figure. This wrapper is made with- 
out a flounce. 

8. E. V.—Stiff wigging, usually a quarter of a yard 
deep, is used for facing dress skirts. —The chart of 
which you speak costs $5 or $6, we believe. We have 
no personal knowledge of it. 

Macére.—The sacque and circular wrappers are de- 
scribed in detail in reply to Retta. A girl's wrapper 
is similarly shaped. 

Mrs. J. C.—Patterns of riding habits were given in 
Bazar No. 39. Ladies’ cloth— black, dark biue, or 
green—is the fashionable material. The plain, close 
corsage has a pointed jockey basque, is long waisted, 
short on the shoulders, very high in the neck, with but- 
tons and button-holes, Close sleeves. Make chevrons 
and trimming on basque of wide serge braid. Gored 
skirt, neither wide nor long. Linen collar and white 
lawn neck-tie. Cadet waists, with white linen chemi- 
settes, are also worn. Stiff silk hat, half-high crown, 
and narrow brim. 

A Sussoriser.—There is no particular age for be- 
ginning to wear hoops. They are seen on very small 
girls, but are not generally worn this winter by chil- 
dren. 

W. H. C.—Any news-dealer will furnish you with 
an Index to the Bazar, gratis. 

C, H.—Yonu will find information about collars in 
the New York Fashions of this Number of the Bazar. 
—You can order the song you wish from any music 
firm in New York. 

Orera.—White bonnets are more worn than usual 
for opera bonnets. At wedding receptions the bon- 
net matches the dress in color. A round hat is never 
considered full dress for a lady. Bonnets are neces- 
sary, except for very young girls. For shopping, trav- 
eling, and ordinary use the round hat is more conven- 
ient, and is generally adopted. Many ladies wear it 
this winter who had considered themselves too old to 
wear a hat.—Tinted kid gloves are more fashionable 
than solid white.—Lockets are greatly worn, You 
can have them at almost any price, say from $10 to 
$1000. Very pretty enameled lockets are sold for $10. 

Myka.—The luck-penny originated in the medieval 
custom of carrying the sick before the shrine of some 
saint, then girding their body with a fillet that had 
been passed round the shrine, and bending a silver 
penny, in the saint's name, over the diseased part. 
This penny, which was sometimes gilded by the pa- 
tient, became the property of the church. They were 
one-twentieth of an ounce in weight. That the prac- 
tice was pp from a chronicle of the thir- 
teenth century, which recogds the exchange for oats 
of sixty ounces’ weight of the best pennies of St. 
Tremund. From this custom, doubtless, some pecul- 
iar luck is held to be attached to crooked money. 

Constant Reapver.—You will find an answer to your 
question in No. 42, Vol. L., of the Bazar. 

K. K. K.—If “having called once on a young lady, 
and not being asked to call again, or receiving no in- 
timation that a second visit would be acceptable,” we 
would advise you not to intrude your company upon 
the object of your attention,—‘‘ Devilment,” not being 
an English word, and suggestive of one that is not fit 
for “ears polite,” is decidedly “‘ improper for a young 
lady to use.”"—The “shape of the latest style of boot” 
you will find, with all uther fashionable intelligence, 
in the appropriate columns of the Bazar. 

Mvstoran.—It is possible that nature never intended 
you for a flute-player. If your mouth is so constructed 
that you “‘can not blow like others,” would it not be 
advisable to give another direction to your efforts ? 

Orneia.—A camisole is a breakfast jacket or short 
sacque of white muslin, worn in negligée morning 
dress. You will find them at any of the, furnishing- 
houses mentioned at the close of the article on Lin- 
gerie in another column of this paper.—Do not put 





swan's-down around the neck of your wrapper.— | 


Wear linen or lace collars.—By consulting the An- 
swers to Correspondents in previous numbers of the 
Bazar you will find a “‘remedy for those disagreeable 
black specks vulgarly called worins.” 

Esteite.—A black corded silk short suit will be 
very appropriate for a bride to appear in at church. 

Lena.—A monogram in the corner is the present 
mode of marking table and bed linen. It is embroid- 
ered in plain white or with Turkey-red cotton. Hand- 
some pillow-slips have large floral monograms em- 
broidered in the centre by way of ornament as well 
as use. 

A Supscorrper.—Siberian squirrel is no longer a fash- 
ionable fur. ‘Trim your cloth suit with bands of As- 
trakhan.—It is not absolutely necessary to have a sash 
or bow with a panier. If you prefer one and have not 
silk enough, use wide ribbon. Many of the enormous 
bows now worn at the back of the belt would measure 
half a yard from the end of one loop to the other. Be 
careful that the ribbon matches your dress perfectly 
if you have it brown. Scotch plaid sashes and con- 
trasting colors are fashionable for sash bows. The 
fringe at the ends is a matter of choice.—Gore the tu- 
nic at the sides and loop it. We can not tell you the 
necessary quantity without some idea of the child's 
size.—The low corsage is tight fitting and square at 
the top, with narrow shoulder-straps. 

. L. M.—The material you mention is not greatly 
used in New York. This intermediate season is a 
bad time for making your silk dress. In a few weeks 
the spring styles will begin to arrive, and, as you sug- 
gest, you had better wait a while. Over-skirts will 
doubtless continue to be worn. As you are slender 
we would not advise you to gore more than one 
width on each side of the front width. If the styles 
are different next season you can easily alter it. 

A Constayt Buyrr.—You will find directions for 
making a crocheted lambrequin in Bazar No. 3, Vol. 
II. If you prefer reps or other plain material, let it 
extend across the top of the window without fullness. 
It should fall into long points at the side, with shorter 
vandykes in the centre, where it is about half the depth 
of the sides. The edge may be either bound or trim- 
med with fringe. Full Jambrequins are in deep pleats 
straight across the window. 

K. C.—There is no such name as Daniel Corner in 
the New York Directory. 

Ruope Isianv.—If you will send us your address, 
with stamp, we will put you in communication with a 
possible purchaser of your autographs. 

Piantagenet.—We know nothing of the ‘Royal 
Havana Lottery” or of any other schemes for robbing 
mankind by a vicious appeal to their cupidity. You 
ask for “the general opinion of the concern held by 
honest people.” We answer, that honest people have 
had but one opinion of lotteries for many a year, and 
that is that they are such as we have described them. 








Prano’s American Curomos.—It is really 
astonishing to see with what scrupulous nicety 
the finest oil-paintings can be reproduced by this 
process. ‘These pictures make most beautiful 
household ornaments, and at a comparatively 
small outlay.—Corydon Democrat. 





Corytxe Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 


vented Cares Wheel patterns may be transferred 
= the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 


heel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all so: 
whether from other patterns of m the aneipents 
themselves, For sale by News-dealers getierally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GFX UINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
IN 


SOLID GOLD anp SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Silver Hunting Watches 





bia) 8% oe a 18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases pt 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size. . $70 


Every Watch warranted by ial certificate from the 
American Wateh Company. We will send these Watch- 
es by Express to any place, wit); bill to collect on de- 
livery, and give the purchaser ine A cgnen 2 to open the 

e and examine the Watch before Paving, and any 
Watch that does not give satisfaction may be ex- 
changed or the money will be refunded. Every one is re- 
quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 
— the different kinds with prices of each. 
lease state that you saw this in Harper's Bazar. 
Address in full, 


HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


EADERS OF THE BAZAR will find the 
Newest Fashions in HAIR, com rising every 
variety of Curls, Chignons, Switches, Braiae Wigs, 
Tow , &c., at Barker's Great Hair Emporium, 
Olympic Theatre Building, 622 & 624 Broadway, N. Y. 


ICH, RARE, RACY.—See ‘‘Star-Spangled 
Banner" for March. $2 for 75 cents. 











OOSEY’S DOLLAR SERIES of Popular 

Operas for Piano-forte Solo, with Overture and 

whole of music, splendidly bound in vermilion and 

gold, now ready. The cheapest and most extensive 

catalogue of Modern Music in the world. Mailed free 

on application. md work mailed on receipt of price. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 





A WorLD oF THANKS IS DUE 


to the Botanist who first discovered the virtues of 
the Quillaya Saponaria, or Soap-Tree of Chill. The 
wonderful cleansing and purifying property of its 
bark gives to the fragrant Sozopont much of its unri- 
valed efficacy as a preservative of the teeth, 


FUsNITURE 
WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos. 75 & 77 Spring Sr., corner of Crosby, 
Established 1950. 

Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LIBRA- 
RY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SP. G BEDS, 
&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


2 {t STILL WAVES”—That “Star-Spangled 


Banner. 


UNTER’S GUIDE Revised, Enlarged, New 
Secrets added. 10, already sold. Eleventh 
edition of 5000 copies NOW READY, Enla . 20 
new Tanning Secrets added @ cost each), The 
Hunter's Guide and Tra; 8 n tells how to 
hunt and trap ALL animals from mink to bear, to make 
traps, boats, &c.; how to tan and dress all hides, &c., 
&c.; to color furs and skins, New Secrets just added. 
The secret receipts in this book would cost $30 any 
where else, Tells how to hunt, fish, has hunting nar- 
ratives, &c., &c. A NEW BOOK, well printed and 
bound, 64 pp. Price (not $1), but only 25 cts., 6 for $1. 
Mailed free. Sold by all de: All wholesale news- 
dealers sell it. ‘or one. Worth ad to any farm- 
er, hunter, or boy.—Only a ** 
Address HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 
Hinspae, N. H. 











PoOFULAR TRADE 
in 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
Just received. 
HEAVY YARD-WIDE IRISH LINENS, 50c. per 
yard upward ; 
HEAVY 84 PURE LINEN SHEETINGS, 75c. per 
yard ; 
90-INCH PURE LINEN SHEETINGS, fine, $1 and 
$1 25 per yard; 
SUPER PILLOW-CASE LINENS, fine and stout, 
50c. per yard upward ; 
DAMASK NAPKINS, $1 50 per yard upward; 
Very handsome DAMASK DOYLIES, $1 per dozen; 
Heavy real RUSSIA CRASH, 103¢c. per yard; 
FRINGE and HUCK TOWELS, $2 50 per dozen up- 
ward ; 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUILTS, &c. 
The above were purchased at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 
and are offered at 
PRICES GREATLY BELOW THEIR VALUE. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broapway, 4ru Avenve, 9TH aND 10TH Streets. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
° 


will continue to make, 
during this month, 
LARGE ADDITIONS TO THEIR POPULAR 
STOCK OF 
SILKS, at $1, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, and $2 per yard; 
PARIS- PRINTED PIQUES, PERCALES, BRIL- 
LANTES, CHINTZES, &c., 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
ALso, 

The last of the parcel of 
YARD-WIDE FRENCH any ENGLISH CALICOES, 
Fast Co.ors, 
at %c. per yard, recently sold at 35c. per yard ; 

HEAVY PLAIN POPLINS, only 25c. per yard; 
PLAID POPLINS, extra fine,50c. per yard. 
Broapway, 4tu AVENUE, 978 AnD 10TH Sreeets. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
Aeeaicas TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 


Ootone (black), 70c., 90¢., 90c. ; best, $1 per tb. 
Mixey (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 
r tb. 


Enousn Brrakrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per ib. 

iy tomes (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per ib. 

Youse Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 

Uncororep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Gonrowver (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 


Frenou Breakrast anp Dinner Correc, 


which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Roasrep (unground@), 30c., 35c. ; best, 40c. per tb. 
Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmoutu, Mion., August 26, 1868, 
To the Great AmMertoan Tra Company, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone, They 
say I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 








remain Yours, &c., Joun W. Hawkins. 
10 ibs. Uneol'd Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00..$10 00 
5 “ Imperial....... “ eo .. At 1.. 6M 
3 “ Young Hyson..A.L.Cummings, at 125.. 375 
2 * Imperial.......Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
6 COMRG <rscecess J.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 “ Gunpowder....0. A,Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 “ Imperial....... F. Taylor........ at 125.. 500 
4 “ Young Hyson..J. Hopkins,.....at 125.. 500 
& * Coffee.......... me eoveeeAt §=680.. 150 
6 “ Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 “ Young Hyson..Wm.H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 
| Soe do, ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 125 
s* da do, ..N. Newcomb....at 125.. 260 
6% a. do, ~;.Noah Campbell.at 125.. 500 
8 * Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 460 
4” do. ee | Are at 150.. 600 
2 “ Imperial .......Mrs. Bird....... at 125.. 250 
74 35 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on nen wen 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small. 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION,.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er Paces imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
8s) : 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


UMBUGS EXPOSED.—See “ Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” 


Amateur Cultivator’s Guide 
T0 THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN. 


THE twenty-third edition of this popular and useful work. 
which has met with so great favor ie the past, much en! 
and pr le @ descriptive lists of all Flower and 
Gar. Seeds worthy of cultivation, embracing over 2,500 varieties: 
to which is added alithe novelties in Flowers and Vegetables for 
1869; a varieties of the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. 
{From J. Hobbins, M. D., Madison, Wis., Pres. Wis. 8 

Soc., and Cor. Member of the Royal Hort. Soc. of Engiand. 

“Please accept my thanks for your ‘Guide.’ I thi 
ought to call it ‘The Garden Companion.’ It is at pana 
usefully and conveniently arranged; a sort of ready reference 
book, very ornamentally got up; one of those few books I find 
fitted for any table often wanted and always at hand.” 
(From Andrew 8. Fuller, Hort. Ed. of * N. Y. 8un.”} 

“There is no use in denying the fact that Washburn’s Cata- 
Jeune je handsomest thing of the kind ever got up in this 
The above work comprises 150 pages. Tastefully bound in cloth 
with two beautiful Colored Plates, — one steel, = baskesens nee 
dred other engravings. Price 50 cents, post paid. Paper Cover, 
one Colored Plate, one hundred Engravings, post paid, 25 cents. 

Address WASHBURN & CO., 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass, 


DF a Year can be made by live agents, selling 
$9000 m 3 ‘ 
A 











new and valuable invention. Address 
EARN, 68 Second St., Baltimore, Md. 





VINS’ Patent HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every 
lady should have them. For sale at Variety Stores, 


e only by E. Iviaie, 1801 Marshall St., Philadelphia, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 axp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER ax UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 
JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING, 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 


FOU WANT IT.—That ‘Star - Spangled 
Banner.” 


pyarre 


Miles O'Reilly. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES 
HALPINE (Mixes O’Reitty). Consisting of Odes, 
Poems, Sonnets, Epics, and Lyrical Effusions which 
have not heretofore been collected together. With 
a Bio — Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Ed- 
ited by Rosert B. Rooseve.r. Portrait on Steel. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 


II. 








R & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


Charles Reade. 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuartes Reape, Author of ‘‘ Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” “‘ Never too Late to Mend,” &c. With 
llustrations. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


ll. 
F. Whymper. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
other parts of the North Pacific. By Freperick 
Waymer. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 1. 


Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of 
Ned Grey. B Sir Saver W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘‘The Albert N’Yanza Great Basin of the 
Nile,” “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” &c. 
Unabridged. With Ten Ilustrations by Huard. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

Vv, 

Rev. John L. Nevius. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government; its Religious and 
Social Institutions ; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions; and its Present Condition and Prospects. B. 
the Rev. Jon» L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in 
China. With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 

VI. 

Lyman Abbott. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Tending: 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Tlustrated by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. 
Lyman Ansortr. With Designs by Doré, De Laroche, 
oa and others. Crown 8yo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 
BS 50. 


VII. 
The Author of “Rachel’s Secret.” 


NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. A Novel. 
thor of “ Rachel's Secret.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


VIII. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published 
and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author. InTwo Yet: 8vo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 


gee: * 
The Author of “John Halifax.” 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. A Love Story. By 
the Author of “John Halifax,” “‘A Noble Life,” 
“Two Marriages," ‘Fairy Book,” &c. Illustra- 
tions. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Rev. Dr. Bellows. 
THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE: Impres- 
sions of Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Bet- 
Lows. 2vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. Vol. JL just ready. 

XL 

Charles Lever. 

THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. A 
Novel. By Cuantes Lever. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
XIL. 

C. W. Dilke. 

GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel in En- 
glish-speaking Countries during 1866 and 1867. By 
Caarces Wentwortu Ditxr. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Xl. 

Shirley Brooks. 

THE GORDIAN KNOT. 


A Novel. By Surgery 
Brooks. 8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 


XIV. 
Paul Du Chaillu. 
WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. Narrated 
for Young People. By Pau. B. Du Cuaitiv, Author 
of “Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” “ Ashango 
Land," “ Stories of the Gorilla Country," &c, With 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
XV. 
Wilkie Collins. 
THE MOONSTONE. A Novel. By Wivxie Cor- 
Lins. Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 
XVI. 
Samuel Smiles. 
LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The Life of 
George Stephenson, and of his Son, Robert Stephen- 
son ; comprising also a History of the Invention and 


Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. Sam- 
uri Smries, Author of “Self-Help,” “The Hugue- 
nots," &c. With Steel Portraits and numerous II- 
lustrations. Syo, Cloth, $3 00, 

XVI. 


Georgiana M. Craik. 


MILDRED. A Novel. By Gzorctana M, Cram. 
Syo, Paper, 50 cents. 


XVIII. 
Ross Browne. 
ADVENTURES IN THE APACHE COUNTRY: a 
Tour through Arizona and Sonat with Notes on 
the Silver Regions of Nevada. By J. Ross Brownz, 
Author of “‘ Yusef,” “‘ Crusoe’s Island,” “An Amer- 
ican Family in Germany," ‘“‘The Land of Thor,” 
&c, With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00. 
XIX. 
Lord Lytton. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS OF ED- 


WARD BULWER, Loxp Lyrron. In Two Volumes. 
12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 





‘ Ri Bape & Baorusns ‘ae send any of Seger 
3 by mail, postage prepaid, to an: rtof the Uni 
Sin on roar ef Cgc, Pa 


G. 


By | 


By the Au- | 
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—— ewe SILVER WARE, 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 


Trade-Mark Trade-Mark 
for - ha for 
Silver. ate gOBBAM MgO Electro-F late. 


Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provipenge, R. I. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
GoruamM Manvraoturtine Co. 








“WOODWARD’S 





NATIONAL 


ARCHITECT. 


A practical work, just published, containing 1000 
Designs, Plans, and Details to Working Scale of Coun- 
try, Suburban, and Village Houses, with specifications 
and estimate of cost, enabling a builder to design, 
specify, erect, and completely finish dwelling houses 
in the latest and most approved style. One large 
quarto volume, superbly bound. 
| PRICE TWELVE DOLLARS, postpaid. 


| WOODWARD'S 
COUNTRY , 
HOMES. 
F UN, WIT, WISDOM. 
“STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 
“Ir Stine Waves.” 





150 Designs, $1 50, postpaid. 
Geo. E. Woopwakrp, Architect, 
191 Broadway, New York. 
Send stamp for catalogue of all 
~ new books on Architecture. 


A splendid Parlor Engraving, 
| ** Past and Future,” sent on roller to every subscriber. 
| The Banner is a large eight-page, forty-column paper 
| (Ledger size), overflowing with splendid reading, and 
only 75 cents for a whole year, and above elegant work 
of-art (worth $2) free gratis. NOW IS THE TIME. 
Only 75 cents. Money returned if you are not satisfied. 
1000 new subscribers weekly. Send NOW. Look at 
| partial contents of March Number, mailed for 6 cents: 
| Is there Room in Angel Land?” A Bright Idea, ‘41 
H Tous of Indigo,” Who Works the Hardest? Steam-En- 
' gine Jokes, Clerical Wit, Well Played, Children and 
| Fools tell Truth, A Match, Irishman and Fiddle, Rural 





Y | Innocence, Uncle’s Son, Borrowing Trouble, Democ- 


| racy and pany Poetry— Waiting, Under the 
Snow, Little Brown Hands, How Tastes Bitter, Signor 
Blitz and the Darkies (funny): Our Puzzle Box, Pen 
and Scissors, Things Worth Knowing, Prestidigita- 
tion, Take away your Cocktail, Magic Pictures, Court- 
| ing in a Sleeping-Car, Railroad Jokes, Election Jokes, 
| Diamond cut Diamond, Our Chip Basket (Forty-one 
| Funny Items), Literary Notices, Correspondence ; 
| Humbugs Exposed—Swindling Advertisers, Humbug 
| Music- Boxes, “Butter Swindles,” Humbug Papers, 
| &c., &c.; Thirty-two Answers to Correspondents, and 
| One Hundred Short Articles, all in the ‘ Star-Spangled 
| Banner” for March, now ready, OnLy Five Cents. 75 
cents a year, and the splendid Engraving, ‘* Past and 
| Future” (usual price $2), free and postpaid to every 
| subscriber. Subscribe NOW. Only 75 cents. Speci- 
| men free for6cents. Buyitofany newsdealer. Deal- 
| ers supplied by American News Co., New York, and 
N. E. News Co., Boston. Send forit. Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


A Sascaactpecta CARDS anv INVITATIONS 
in all 
NEW STYLES, OF UNEQUALED ELEGANCE. 
State definitely your wants, 
and enclose three stamps for Sample. 
100 Engraved Visiting Cards mailed free for $4 00. 


BEELER & CURRY, Engravers, 
175 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








— AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per mouth, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machino 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider @ most superior manner. Prico 


pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 

more beautifal, or more elastic seam than ours. It 

makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 

stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 

apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75to 

200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 

which twice that amount can be made. Address, 

SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
| ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 
machine manufactured. 


WANTED — AG — To Sell the 
Price Pe Tue anions cheapest acd bere Weakttinn Machine 
ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 


inducements to Agents. Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


(AURE FOR THE BLUES—“Star-Spangled 


Banner.” 
Ww-4 TERS’ 
NEW SCAL 
PIANOS, 


} With Tron Frame, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 
MELODEONS anv CABINET ORGANS, 
The best manufactured; Warranted for Six Years. 
Fifty Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs, of six first- 
class makers, at Reduced Prices for Cash, during this 
month. The same to let, and rent allowed if purchased. 
| Monthly Installments received. Second-hand instru- 
| ments at great bargains. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, 


New York. HORACE WATERS. 





i 
> 


E 


QB EARs anv SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
| ‘ihren RTES. 





WaREROOMS, 


’ . +. 
No, 881 BROADWAY, N.Y.S Send for Circular. 











only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will | 





y HOMAS R. AGNEW, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 


260 Greenwice Sr., Conner or Murray, New Yorx, 
IS OFFERING CHEAP, FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground ; all grades 
to suit the palate and the pocket of the 
million; 15c., 20c., 25c., 30 . 
Mocha, 50c. 
TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watch- 
makers. Mr. Agnew spent three years 
in China, and knows exactly what teas 
are, and does not deal in damaged goods 
of any kind; consequently every pound 
of tea sold is warranted as represeuted, 
or the money returned. 
MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or 
leans, an expert in the business, who 
ships him the choicest of the crop. 
RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a honse in South Carolina, who 
ship him the best head rice in market. 
FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in 
market, from $7 to $16 per barrel, 
GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, hotels, 
restaurants, boarding - houses, steam- 
ships, and sailing-veszels, is sold by Mr. 
Agnew, who is a live man, working 16, 
13, and 20 hours every day for the last 
quarter of a century. He is a steam- 
coach compared with the old fossilated 
grocers who have been brought up in a 
soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, 
and now begin to flap their wings when 
gray-headed. In a word, Agnew is as 
far ahead of the trade as Dexter is of the 
cart-horse when trotting. He is the 
man for the people—quick as lightning, 
and punctual as time. 


-» B5C., 


New York. 


R. AGNEW, 


260 Greenwicu Sr., 


THOS. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of Penn- 

sylvania. Spring Session for Ladies commences 
Maron 29, 1869, and continues for fourteen weeks. 
Fees for the entire course, $é No other expenses, 
For particulars, address JOS. SITES, M.D., Dean, 
514 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NV ONEY REFUNDED to every one not satis- 
fied with the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—For restoring the 
lost appetite, and removing those secretions 
which cause sick headache, bile, heartburn, dyspepsia, 
diseases of the Liver and Kidneys, this medicine has 
no equal. 
TO EXCUSE NOW for Papers and Maga- 
i zines lying about loose all the year, 
CONANT’S PATENT COVERS, 
the size of 
Harper's Bazar or Harper's Weekly, sent by Mail for 
$1 25. They bind the numbers firmly every week. 
Address R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St., N. Y. 
——‘*A Good Thing."—N. Y. Tribune. 
Magazine Size, 50c. 





Sheet-Music Size, $1 00. 


HaRpens PeRIeBieALs 
MAGAZINE 





Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. These three 
periodicals fully merit the high encomiums which they 
have received from the press, and the support which 
has been given them by the reading public. Wheth- 
er one considers their beautiful and instructive illus- 
trations, which leave untouched no subject of domes- 
tic or foreign importance—their literary merit, whith 
has given them the highest place in the current lity 
rature—or their judicious editorial management—they 
must be emphatically pronounced the three best fam: 
ily periodicals in the world.—The Advance; Chicago. 





TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's Maeaztneg, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Harper’s Weex ty, and Harprn's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magaztxe, Week ty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Supsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $2C 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maa@azine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazrne, or 20 cents for 
the Weexiy or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Macazryr, Wrekty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 


Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy commence with the 
year. When no time is specitied, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Nun- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macaztyr, the Wrexty, or the 
Bazak, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 


| old and the new one must be given. 





Terms ror Apvertisine In Harrer’s Periopicats 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; ce, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ineertion, 


Harper's Bazar.—$i © per Line; Cuts and Display. 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yoax. 





